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4 Missing Words... | | For All Who Work with Words or Terms 


It is amazing—the power of 
i... BUSINESS DICTIONARY by Nanassy and Selden 
In the October issue, we told Now, for the first time, students can have everyday business and 
you about Aberle, Sielaff, economic terms at their fingertips. More than a regular dictionary 
and Mayer’s wonderful new —much of the business and economic information is encyclopedic. 
— Business _for Covers innumerable business fields. 

oday and Tomorrow. 
In the final sentence of the . | 
WORD FINDER by Anderson, Straub, and Gibson 
A new, fast-reference, pocket-sized book containing an alphabetical 
hee songs _ listing of all of the most common English words. Spells, accents, 


said, “Wire-O spiral bound 
Teacher’s Manual and Key.” 
How red are our faces... 


syllabicates. Spells irregular plurals. Shows all places where 
words can be divided at ends of lines. Contains pointers on English 


such is the power of missing usage. 
words. 
p RE N T i C EF - 4 A L L P R ENTICE-HALL, Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The current trend in American education is to identify the 
capabilities of each student and provide for his maximum de- 
velopment. The role of the teacher-counselor is becoming 
increasingly important in the total program of education. 
Business educators must be alert to guidance in business edu- 
cation. A copy of the 24-page reprint from the 1958 special 
issue (January) of BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM is avail- 
able for 50 cents a copy. Ask for GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. 
Order from: 


United Business Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


. . . FORUM AND QUARTERLY BINDERS 


Many UBEA members have asked for binders for BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 
and THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY. These are now avail- 
able in grained, simulated leather, beautifully embossed with the magazine title. 
You can put two volumes of either magazine in each of the binders at a cost of 
$1.75 a year. Binders keep your magazines in an easy to use location preventing 
wear and tear with the years of usage they receive. The binders are $3.50 each or 
you can purchase any combination of two for $6.50. Payment must accompany order. 


Order from: 
United Business Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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The United Business Education Association is the amalgamation 
of the Department of Business Education of the National Educa- 


DUCATIONAL 


R 
SSOCIATION 


tion Association and the National Council for Business Education. 
ESS The Department of Business Education was founded July 12, 
1892, and the National Council in 1933. The merger of the two 
organizations took place in Buffalo, New York, on July |, 1946. 
BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM was published under the title 


UBEA FORUM from March 1947 through May 1949. A Volume 
Index to BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM is published annually 
in the May issue for member-subscribers. The contents are in- 
dexed in BUSINESS EDUCATION INDEX and in THE EDUCA- 
TION INDEX. The UBEA does not assume responsibility for the 
points of view or opinions of the contributors to BUSINESS ED- 
CATION FORUM unless such statements have been established 


by a resolution of the Association. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM is published monthly, except June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber by the United Business Education Association, a Department of the National Education 
Association of the United States (also publisher of THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
QUARTERLY). Executive, editorial, and advertising headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Membership in the Association is $5 a year, $3.50 of which is 
for a year's subscription to the FORUM and 50 cents is for membership privileges in unified 
regional associations. Five dollars a year to institutions and nonmembers. Single copy $1. 
Checks should be drawn payable to United Business Education Association and mailed to the 
UBEA Executive Director, Hollis Guy, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Four weeks’ notice is required for a change of address. In ordering a change, please give both 
new and old address as printed on the wrapper. Second class postage paid at Washington, 
D. C., and at additional mailing offices. Copyright 1959, by the United Business Education 


Association, a Department of the National Education Association. 
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& COLLEGE OUTLINES and EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 


NOBLE i famous educational paperbacks 


colleges. 


testing. 


ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING 

By PROF. ROYAL D. M. BAUER, University of Missouri; and 
PAUL M. DARBY, Teacher and C.P.A. 

Presents in concise form the essential principles underlying 
modern accounting practice. Intended for students, business- 
men, bookkeepers, accountants, and all others who wish to 
keep on hand a compact guide, and a ready source of ac- 


counting fundamentals. ‘‘. . . a handy reference book for the 
student who wants a quick summary.’’—Civil Service Leader. 
$1.50 


ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS WITH ANSWERS 

By JOSEPH C. SCHABACKER, U.C.L.A.; and PROF. PAUL K. 
SCHROEDER, Whitter College. 

A book of 118 problems and answers covering every phase of 
elementary accounting principles—all classroom tested! Con- 
tains 4 final exams with explanatory notes and solutions. 
Suitable as a companion book to any adopted text. $1.25 


BOOKKEEPING MADE EASY 

By ALEXANDER L. SHEFF, Principal, Eastern Business and 
Secretarial School, N. Y. 

“A simple book designed as a self-teaching aid. Appropriately 
included are sections on Business Organization, and Practice, 
and Business Mathematics.’’—Peabody Journal of Education. 


$1.50 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 
By PROF. J. HAROLD JANIS, N.Y.U.; PROF. EDWARD KIL- 


DUFF, N.Y.U.; HOWARD R. DRESSNER, Administrative Offi- 


cer, N.Y.U. 

Comprises all you have to know to develop proficiency in 
writing—including grammar and usage; the essentials of form 
and style; inquiries and replies; credit and collection letters: 
adjustment letters, sales promotions; applications, business re- 
ports, etc. 

“An important handbook which a zealous secretary would 


$1.75 


BUSINESS LAW 
By PROF. HUGH M. BABB, Boston University; and PROF. 
CHARLES MARTIN, College of the City of New York 

“This book will be very beneficial to anyone preparing for 
C.P.A., Civil Service, CPS or other examinations of which 
business law problems form an important part. The outline 
comprises history and development of common law, contracts, 
sales, agency, negotiable ‘instruments, partnership, corpora- 
tions, security, bankruptcy, government regulations of busi- 
ness, etc.’’—The Keyboard. $1.95 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

By PROF. JOHN A. SHUBIN, New York University 

Besides a comprehensive presentation of the principal topics 
in business management, it contains adequate guides to effi- 
ciency studies and practical survey procedures. ; 

“| am very much impressed with the fact that here in one 
book is what many of us have been needing for years. It 
seems to me that it contains the basic material a student 
should know about ‘management’.”—David G. Taylor, Prof. 
of Business & Economics, Arkansas State College. 1.9 


CORPORATION FINANCE 

By GILBERT HAROLD, Ph.D. 

Designed as a review and reference guide, the book presents 
in summary form the important points of financial policies 
and practices of business. “‘. . . helpful not only to students 
but also to those unfamiliar with the subject and to those 
who wish to obtain an over-all picture prior to more extensive 
reading in particular subjects.”—American Institute for Eco- 


nomic Research Book Review Supplement. $1.50 


MARKETING 

By MYRON 5S. HEIDINGSFIELD, Ph.D. and ALBERT B. 
BLANKENSHIP, Ph.D. 

A well-known team of educators who are also authors and 
practicing businessmen collaborated on this introductory book 
which presents principles and practices as well as definitions. 
“Students in a marketing course may frequently be dismayed 
at the prospect of acquiring an orderly and comprehensive 
grasp of the complex nature of this constantly growing sci- 


ence... (here is) a compact analysis of the subject deserv- 
ing the attention of those already trained to it.”—Social 
Order. $1.50 


find useful for reference and consultation.’-—The Keyboard. 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC., 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


These handy, authoritative manuals fill in the background of students of business subjects in secondary schools and in 
They are widely used as adopted texts, as ready reference material, and as comprehensive reviews as well as for self- 


Most of the books are keyed to leading textbooks and include examination questions and answers. 
Ideal aids for teachers—students—adult education programs—and for self-help in actual business practice. 


SHORTHAND 

By JOHN COMSTOCK EVANS, formerly of N.Y.U. 

This complete course in scientific speed shorthand was tested 
in the author’s own classes in public and private schools and 
leading universities. 

“This system, built around the circle . . . is said to be the 
only one having a complete alphabet . . . Evans’ shorthand 
is called ‘voice writing’ with silent letters omitted from the 
outlines.”—The Springfield Republican. $1.00 


TOUCH TYPEWRITING 

By JOHN COMSTOCK EVANS 

Complete course for self-instruction, thoroughly illustrated. 
Includes miniature wall charts, speed drills, practice in typing 
business forms, 1000 most-used words, etc. 

“The book is written in clear, non-technical language.’’— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. $1.00 


COMMON ERRORS IN ENGLISH— 

And How to Avoid Them 

By PROF. ALEXANDER M. WITHERSPOON, Yale University 
“A_ first-class soft-cover manual for the writer who is oc- 
casionally puzzled—as who isn’t?—about the precise meaning 
of words. The book contains also a sensible guide to pro- 
nunciation.’”’-—Author & Journalist. $1.50 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

PROF. GEORGE O. CURME, Late of Northwestern Univer- 
sity 

This guidebook by a former President of the Modern Language 
Association is probably the most comprehensive treatment of 
English grammar and usage ever published in a single volume. 
Widely adopted over many years in schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


PUNCTUATION FOR CLARITY 
By ROBERT BRITTAIN, Ph.D. 

An experienced teacher and writer here offers in brief text 
with exercises, a practical handbook based on logical thinking 
instead of rules. 

“This manual, written without a hint of pedagogic jargon, is 


- the best thing of its kind | have seen... it makes first rate 


sense on a topic about which there has been a great deal of 
confusion.”’—Joseph Jackson, San Francisco Chronicle. $1.00 


EVERYDAY SPEECH 
By BESS SONDEL, Lecturer, University of Chicago 


Tells how to say what you mean in everyday conversation, in 
conferences, or in platform speaking. 

“This sensible ‘how to’ treatment of oral communication can 
hardly be recommended too highly. It should be in every 
teacher’s library, and many will want to put it on their gift 
list.’’—The Bulletin. $1.00 


SPEECH 

By PROF. DOROTHY MULGRAVE, N.Y.U. 

This handbook of voice training, diction and public speaking 
“.. . Surveys practically the entire field of speech, and be- 
cause of its succinctness and highly organized format it in- 
cludes a wider range of speech information than that found 
in the average textbook. It is written with great simplicity 
of style and is completely up-to-date.”—Book Exchange. 


$1.50 
BETTER HANDWRITING 
By PAUL V. WEST, Prof. Emeritus, N.Y.U. 
Legible handwriting is a business asset. This book tells how 
to analyze and improve penmanship by offering diagnostic 
and remedial help to students who wish to increase their 
chances in the business world. 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR MEMORY 

By PROF. JAMES D. WEINLAND, N.Y.U. 

Scientific facts about memory improvement with suggestions 
ne names, dates, events, and other useful infor- 
mation. 

“Helpful to the student who finds he must cram at the last 
minute or to the busy executive who simply cannot remem- 
ber to put in a phone call to Mr. X at ten o’clock.’’—Science 
Newsletter. $1.00 
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Write today! & 


NOBLE 


Royal ruggedness (not to coin a phrase) is like money in the 
bank for you. How so? 

Royal’s tougher construction means less money spent for 
service—longer typewriter life—higher resale value (used 
Royals bring up to 24% more than other makes). 

And in schools—where time is money—timesaving Royal 
features such as MAGIC® MARGIN and TWIN PAK® Ribbon 
speed up training—make typing easier to teach, easier to learn. 

That adds up to lower total typing costs—with Royals. 

No wonder more than half of all typewriters in use in the 
nation’s classrooms are Royals. 

To see how Royal lowers total typing costs, ask your Royal 
Representative for free Value Analysis forms you fill out 
yourself. Compare other makes point by point with Royals. 


d THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND 


ROYAL. 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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Teacher’s desks, demonstrat- 
ion stands, student’s business 
machine’ stands, adjustable 
typing stands or adjustable 
chairs---all are posture equip- 
ment in matching colors and 
styles. 


POSTURE 
1S TAUGHT 
IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


1-3842 adjustable teach- 
ers demonstration stand, 
Stationary stand also 
available. 


2006-A 


2006-A adjustable typing 
stand, After individualis prop- 
erly seated by HARCO adjust- 
able chair, typewriter platform 
can be adjusted to correct 
relation between individual 
and typewriter. Provides prop- 
er posture and typing effic- 
iency. 


P-1521 Chair. Adjust- 
able chairs are neces- 
sary for proper posture 
of the individual. Pro- 
vides seating comfort, 
lessens fatigue, in- 
creases efficiency, ad- 
justs body with work, 


provides posture seat- 

ing to all persons of P recht tg 

different heights. 
HARCO FEATURES 


Durable — Low Main- Over 25 models of completely adjustable chairs 
tenance — Iron Clad and stools. Full 7 
Guarantee. 


height adjustment. Write for 
catalog and price bist of complete line. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICE LIST 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O. BOX 237. GARRETT. |:/DIANA 


HOW TO TEACH 
BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


Especially Designed for Student Teachers 


Use is as a textbook on teaching methods 
Use it as an authoritative reference 


Recommend it for the use of new teachers 


Revitalize the methods of experienced teachers 


This 176-page cloth-cover book contains sections from NABTE Bulletin 65, 
‘Manual for Student Teachers in Business Education,’’ Bulletin 60, ‘‘Super- 
vising Student Teachers in Business Education,” Bulletin 61, “Evaluation and 
Measurement of Student Teaching,” and Bulletin 69, ‘“‘How To Teach Business 
Subjects.”’ It is divided into four parts for the student teacher: 


Orienting Yourself 

How You Will Be Supervised 
How You Will Be Evaluated 
How To Teach 


1959, $2.50 each, 176 pages, cloth cover 
(20% discount on orders of 10 or more) 


Address orders to 
United Business Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NEW 1960 GREGG BOOKS 


1. GENERAL BUSINESS FOR 
EVERYDAY LIVING, 


SECOND EDITION 

—Price, Musselman, and Weeks 
The pace-setter in general business texts. A book 
where students and business meet. Teen-slanted 
case-studies. Beautiful, sophisticated, modern ap- 
pearance. Highly motivating student activities. The 
best illustrated text in the field. Available with Stu- 
dent Activity Guides, Teacher’s Manual, Objective 
Tests, and Filmstrips. Ready January 1. 


2. TYPING MAILABLE LETTERS— 
PRACTICE PROJECTS IN 
PLACEMENT, PUNCTUATION, 
PROOFREADING, AND 


PRODUCTION 

—Liles, Brendel, and Krause 
160-page text-workbook that reviews arrangement, 
placement, and editing of business letters. Con- 
tains 100 letters, 100 letterheads, and a concise 
digest of rules, arranged in 25 period-length proj- 
ects that drill on spelling, plurals, possessives, and 
everything a business typist must know. Ideal for 
use in typing, transcription, or office machines 
courses. Ready January 1. 


3. HOW TO USE ADDING AND 
CALCULATING MACHINES, 


SECOND EDITION 

—Walker, Roach, and Hanna 
An instruction-practice book covering operation of 
ten-key and full-keyboard adding machines, rotary 
and key-driven calculators. Also gives information 
on printing calculator. Contains illustrations of 
newest models; practical business applications; 
concise, clear directions. Ready January 1. 


4. SECRETARIAL PRACTICE FOR 
COLLEGES 


—Lee, Dickinson, and Brower 
Functional text covering the whole area of secre- 
tarial practice appropriate for the interests and 
maturity of college-level students. Gives refresher 
training in shorthand and typing skills. Instructs 
in personality improvement, human relations, fil- 
ing, telephoning, office machines, office organiza- 
tion, reception work, travel, mailing, shipping, 
financial records, and job-finding. Requires work 
on business forms. A “doing” book from cover 
to cover. A workbook will be available. Text ready 
in February. 


5. BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
FOR COLLEGES—Hunsinger 


New text-workbook written especially for college- 
level classes in business correspondence. Success- 
ful letters studied before actual writing begins. 
Subjects covered in short topics, each immediately 
followed by a worksheet to cement learning. Gen- 
erously illustrated with photos and model letters. 
Special reference section at back of book contains 
capsule guide to grammar, punctuation, style, and 
word usage. Ready January 1, 
Write your nearest Gregg office 
for complete information 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 
Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 
Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 


Edit 
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THE BUSINESS EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM—A 
FUTURISTIC LOOK 


Editor: JESSIE GRAHAM 
Los Angeles, California 


January 1960 


Looking Far into the Future 


It is not enough to be the ‘‘heir of all the ages.’? Our experience 
is not enough. To plan an adequate business education curriculum, 
we need the futuristic approach strengthened by imagination. To be 
sure, this ‘‘operation imagination’’ cannot be performed in igno- 
rance. Our planning must be based upon information about our eco- 
nomic world—not only what is happening, but what is being planned. 


Select any ninth-grader. Picture him 10 years from now in a busi- 
ness position for which we have prepared him, in his home with his 
family, and in his community. What course shall we map for him 
today so that he will provide well for his family, live a complete life 
that makes the best use of his abilities, and contribute to his com- 
munity? 


Of course, we need the results of experience. We do not start with 
a blank page. It is too easy, however, in business education to follow 
our inherited curriculum and to be sure of a comfortable niche be- 
cause of popular demand. As Dr. Mary Ellen Oliverio points out, 
it is not necessary to discard all former learnings even when dealing 
with almost unbelievable electronic ‘‘brains.’’ The new machines are 
operated by depressing keys, the fundamental processes of arithmetic 
are the foundation for the most complicated statistics, reports are 
written in English that require understanding of the principles of 
grammar, and the newer words in our vocabulary are added to the 
common store. 


Fortunately, among us, we have forward thinkers who are well in- 
formed and who are pointing the way to new programs. The con- 
tributors of the articles in this issue help us to interpret social and 
economic changes. They tell of new devices to aid the learning proc- 
ess. They recommend ways of conserving student talent and suggest 
means whereby the students of average and lower ability may carry 
their economic loads in this new world of ours. They point, too, to 
the need for economic education as the basis for good management 
of personal business. Finally, we hear of the newer information, at- 
titudes, and techniques that must be incorporated into teacher edu- 
cation. 


These articles emphasize the need for examination of every cur- 
riculum, every course of study, every teaching technique, to search 
for answers to the question—how best can we educate business stu- 
dents now for their lives in the future. This has been the question 
from the beginning, but it is made essential now by rapidly acceler- 
ated social change. 


Let us then question every bit of the business curriculum by asking 
why, of what use, is it suitable for the world of tomorrow? Let us 
study business and then gaze into the future as far as the inner eye 
can see and ask what should be added to or subtracted from the busi- 
ness curriculum for which we are responsible. Finally, with the aid 
of our guidance colleagues, let us plan for each student — gifted, 
mediocre, or below average—adaptations of the curriculum best 
suited to prepare him for his future world.—Jesstz Granam, Issue 
Editor. 


... realistic 
. . . flexible 


. . . comprehensive 


BUSINESS 
FILING 


Second Edition 
By Bassett and Agnew 


The publication of the first edition of BUSINESS 
FILING set a new popular pattern for the teach- 
ing of filing. The second edition continues the 
same practical presentation with improvements 
in organization and materials. Rules for alpha- 
betic indexing have been simplified and exam- 
ples are improved and clearly outlined. Appro- 
priate coverage is given to the four basic types 
of correspondence filing: alphabetic, numeric, 
subject, and geographic. There is also an ade- 
quate treatment of specialized types of filing 
systems without undue emphasis being given to 


any system made by a particular manufacturer. 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE (practice set) con- 
tains the boxes, guides, folders, letters, cross- 
reference sheets, and other materials for the stu- 
dent to use in getting practical experience in 
filing. Instructions for each job are also in- 
cluded in the set. 


BUSINESS FILING can be used for courses of 
varying lengths, ranging from twenty to forty 


class periods. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education ) 
Cincinnati 27 @ New Rochelle, N. Y. @ Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 @ Dallas 2 


100 YEARS 


in Business Education 


100 years commemorates the 100th An- 
niversary of the National Education 
Association. 


100 years presents a chronology of busi- 
ness education during the past century. 


100 years includes a look to the future 
by some of America’s foremost leaders 
in business education. 


‘ 


100 years is a ‘‘must’’ for the profes- 
sional library of all business teachers in 
America. 


62 pages Cloth Binding $2.00 
(Reprint of May 1957 FORUM) 


CHALLENGES 


in Business Teacher Education 


1 Businessmen and business educa- 
tors look at what business teachers 
are doing now and the challenges 
they may be meeting in the future. 


Outstanding’ business educators 
from across the nation discuss four 
vital issues facing business educa- 
tion today. 


3 One of the most complete discus- 
sions of automation as it affects 
business education today can be 
found here. 


4 The scripts of two historical dramas 
presented at the Centennial Cele- 
bration for Business Education are 
inspirational and challenging for 
business educators. 


72 pages $1.50 
(Reprint of Winter 1957 QUARTERLY) 


Order from: 
United Business Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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The Place of Business Education in the 


Secondary Schools 


For more than 35 years business educators were not 
seriously challenged concerning the place of business 
education in the secondary school curriculum. That peri- 
od of our history has now ended. To be faced suddenly 
with such a challenge is somewhat disturbing, but its 
answer is so tremendously important to high school stu- 
dents, society, and business that it deserves our fullest 
consideration. 

What will be the place of business education in the 
secondary schools of the future? The question is fraught 
with answers of wide variation and from a variety of 
sources. Admittedly, any answer must be to an extent 
speculative, but analysis seems to at least reduce the ele- 
ment of speculation. Effort is here directed to a brief 
analysis of the historical development of business educa- 
tion, its past relationship to the total educational pro- 
gram, and current happenings in education in order to 
approach reasonably the important considerations for 
future planning. 

Business education dates back to the very early public 
schools, but its real growth, as we know it today, was to 
follow the invention of the typewriter and the advent 
of shorthand. 

The period of rapid expansion in business education 
enrollments began immediately following World War I 
and has continued to the present time. It was at the end 
of World War I that emphasis upon vocational educa- 
tion increased to unprecedented heights. It was also at 
this time that the first of a series of federal acts was 
passed to encourage the development of vocational pro- 
grams. Even though business education has never profit- 
ed greatly from federal grants, it has been much af- 
fected by the educational environment in which it has 
thrived. 

With curricular patterns adopted from private busi- 
ness schools, staffed with teachers prepared through the 
same pattern, it is not difficult to understand the early 
business education curriculum of the secondary school. 
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When we further realize that colleges and universities 
continued a very similar teacher education program 
(preparation limited almost exclusively to typewriting, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, and machines), it becomes even 
more understandable that the curricular offering should 
have continued basically as it did. Only in the very re- 
cent past have we found any marked broadening within 
the business teacher education program. 

The vocational objective has predominated through- 
out the entire history of business education, and the 
curricular offerings have been composed substantially 
of the skill type subjects. However, the general educa- 
tion values of business have long been recognized by 
business educators, and for many years the general edu- 
cation objective has been proclaimed. Servicing of the 
objective has been rather perfunctory at times, and it 
was probably the depression of the thirties that provided 
the greatest single impetus for a general reassessment 
of the ways and means of honoring the objective. 


Current Emphases in Education 


To suggest that any of us are unaware of the current 
emphasis upon general education at the secondary school 
level would be condescending. Many vocal persons today 
advocate an almost complete return to the study of the 
academic subjects. While it is true that many critics of 
our educational system are substituting volume for 
knowledge and understanding, there are among the ad- 
vocates of the academic many well-informed and respon- 
sible people. The concerted drive for additional offer- 
ings in mathematics and science is already meeting with 
suecess in many schools. To deny the need for these 
additional offerings would be as ridiculous as to assume 
that they should be required of all high school students. 

The now widely acknowledged report by Dr. James 
B. Conant promises to have rather widespread influence. 
Dr. Conant, among other things, recommended a broad, 
required, academic program for all students composed 
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Business education must continue to fit itself into the total educational program. 


of nine or ten courses ; and for the academically talented, 
additional courses in language, science, and mathematics 
would occupy almost all of the remaining subject elec- 
tions. The report also states that one of the main func- 
tions of the high school is to provide good elective pro- 
grams for the majority to develop useful skills. 

Numerous reports may now be read almost daily con- 
cerning the ‘‘beefing-up’’ of high school curriculums. 
This ‘‘beefing-up’’ generally relates to additional offer- 
ings in foreign language, mathematics, and science, as 
well as a general upgrading of achievement standards. 

Whether or not we as business teachers applaud the 
current emphasis in education, we must recognize that 
we are a part of it and we are affected by it. We may 
choose to blunder ahead or we may choose to join in the 
total evaluation of our public school offering. 


The Changing Scene 


We do not merely live in a rapidly changing economic 
and social environment, but one which is changing at 
an ever increasing rate. There is no reason to expect 
other than a continuance of rapid change and probably 
at an even faster rate. Current technological develop- 
ments have opened a barrage of new frontiers, many of 
which possess the potential of multiplying the rate of 
change in the future. 

White-collar workers now outnumber blue-collar work- 
ers by a considerable number, and the margin is increas- 
ing rapidly. Various automated processes have virtually 
revolutionized many office and production procedures. 


Potential development within these areas is too great to - 


be immediately discernible. Both social and moral values 
are currently under great stress and marked changes 
are taking place. 

Accompanying the galaxy of changes is a surging high 
school enrollment. An increasing percentage of high 
school graduates are entering our colleges and universi- 
ties; so many, in fact, that many colleges and universities 
are raising entrance requirements while others are turn- 
ing to selective admission policies for the first time. 
These developments are certain to have a direct effect 
upon the curricular offerings in our high schools. 

We also are experiencing a period in which going to 
college is the right thing socially. High economic levels 
have enabled and encouraged students to attend college 
who would not have chosen to do so only a few years 
ago. Of added importance is consideration of the fact 
that many students who may not seriously consider go- 
ing to college will also elect the college preparatory cur- 
riculum as a socially accepted practice. This means that 
even more than those who will eventually attend college 
will be following the college preparatory program in 
the high school. 

In spite of these shifting scenes, it is especially impor- 
tant to note that a vast majority of high school age stu- 
dents still terminate their formal education at the high 
school level or earlier. Moreover, the need for highly 
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skilled workers is increasing rapidly as is our total eco- 
nomie and social interdependence. Business education 
has the opportunity of fulfilling a very important obli- 
gation in the high school curriculum. 

Business education is first of all a part of the total 
secondary education program. Its value must be meas- 
ured by the contribution it makes to the total education 
of students. The same can be said for any of the areas 
in the field of education, for there is no subject which is 
inherently good. Science, mathematics, language, ad 
infinitum—the value of each is determined by the extent 
to which it contributes to the needs of the students en- 
rolled. All too often business education has been thought 
of as being something apart from, especially added, or 
supplemental to the total secondary curriculum. As a 
matter of fact, some programs have been so conducted 
over the years. 

That business education is a part of the total educa- 
tion program is attested to by the effects resulting from 
the changing trends and philosophies of the secondary 
schools and society. Its primary growth came during a 
period favorable to vocational education ; emphasis upon 
the general education objective was enhanced by the 
depression and the general let-down of emphasis upon 
job preparation. Business educators accepted the chal- 
lenge of job preparation during the war periods. They 
now face another adjustment and reaction period in or- 
der to reflect the changes in our world and social orders. 
Business education is at its best only when it adjusts to 
student needs. 


The Place of Business Education 


Business education must continue to fit itself into the 
total educational program. It will do so in an educa- 
tional atmosphere not nearly so friendly to vocational 
education as it has been in the past. Rather, it shall be 
during an immediate era of tribute to general education 
and to the academic subjects. Further development of 
guidance and counseling services is now and will be the 
order of the day. The general philosophy permeating 
the community and educational air is likely to be the 
directing force of guidance personnel, a group which 
appears destined to become most influential in public 
education. Greater attention will be directed to the aca- 
demically talented students, thus alleviating one of the 
major weaknesses of the total educational period of the 
past several years. To a marked degree, the academically 
talented will be encouraged to pursue the academic pro- 
gram and to continue into higher education. 

This is not to presume that business education will 
no longer attract good students, but in all probability 
we shall receive fewer of them in the immediate future 
than we have in past years. The educational pendulum 
has swung widely. There appears to be some evidence 
that the extreme has been passed. 

It has been pointed out that the Conant report recog- 
nized the importance of providing good elective programs 
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Contribution to general education shall be the first obligation of business education. 


for the majority to develop useful skills. It is true that 
sufficient time remains after provision for the nine or 
ten academic subjects recommended for the majority 
for the development of adequate business skills. But 
business teachers should not find great comfort in this 
fact, for in practice the supposition will not prove real- 
istic. We must first acknowledge that the electives avail- 
able are vied for by such areas as home economies, indus- 
trial arts, band, chorus, driver training, and others. 
Business education will operate under greater pressure 
of time than has been true in the past. Almost certainly, 
we shall not have the opportunity of offering as many 
courses for many of our students as had become cus- 
tomary. 


Our Objectives 


For more than 25 years we have claimed two major 
objectives: the objective of general education and the 
objective of vocational education. Theoretically, the 
need for both objectives is generally accepted by business 
teachers, but the interpretation of the means of achieving 
these objectives apparently varies widely. 

Even though a number of courses proclaiming the 
basic business or general education objectives have been 
added to our offerings, we shall have to admit that in 
reality our contribution to the objective has been much 
more vocal than actual. Very seldom indeed have any 
business courses been required for graduation, and those 
required of business majors have been very predomi- 
nantly of the skill type.t It is possible to discover cer- 
tain aspects of almost any course that may possess some 
general education values, but isn’t it absurd to claim 
the satisfaction of the general education objective 
through the offerings of shorthand and typewriting? 
Bookkeeping can be taught in such a manner as to be 
one of the best basic business subjects, but most of the 
observable evidence points to the fact that it, too, is 
generally being taught as a skill subject and is, there- 
fore, of limited value in this category. General busi- 
ness, our fourth ranking business subject in terms of 
enrollment, is most closely allied with the general ob- 
jective when properly taught, but it is subject to the 
limitations inherent within the levels at which it is 
taught. 

The vocational objective has received the lion’s share 
of allegiance throughout the years. No adequate measure 
has yet been secured to determine the relative merits of 
the various courses within our vocational offerings, 
but we do know that many students have been so pre- 
pared for initial business positions. We further know 
that many of our students who have pursued the voca- 
tional business curriculum have not attained a sufficient 
standard of achievement to be acceptable in business. 
Indeed, each year we admit to our classes students whom 
we know are unable to achieve such standards. 


1Perry, R. S., and Wanous, S. J. “The Business Curriculum—What Is 
Its Future?” The National Business Education Quarterly 27:46; May 
1959. 
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Currently there appears to be no reason for changing 
our present statements of objectives, but there is real 
need for evaluation of their interpretation and appli- 
cation. Its contribution to general education shall be the 
first obligation of business education. This contribution 
must not be incidental. The objective can no more be 
achieved through copy work used in the development of 
skills than skills can be absorbed through talking about 
them. We have talked at great length about the need 
for economic competencies, a clear understanding of how 
our business system operates, and the need for consumer 
knowledges necessary to use efficiently the goods and 
services of business—now we need action in program- 
ming to provide these competencies. 

As its second obligation, business education will con- 
tinue to provide for the vocational objective. This obli- 
gation will be effectively discharged only to the extent 
that vocational education opportunities are provided for 
those areas of business employment for which there is 
a definite need and for those students who are able to 
profit from the instruction. Constant study of the needs 
of business, needs of students, and curricular patterns 
are mandatory to the achievement of these ends. The 
reduction of time available for business subjects and the 
extremely rapid rate of change in office procedures serve 
as further evidence of the inadequacy of planning on 
assumption, occasional, or even periodic evaluation. 

Our present vocational offerings are generally cate- 
gorized as stenographic, general clerical, bookkeeping, 
and selling or distributive education. These same cate- 
gories now appear adequate for the future, but each 
should be analyzed as to content and effectiveness. Stu- 
dents electing business education are entitled to assist- 
ance in making proper choices of curriculums. Although 
some courses will be needed at different levels of diffi- 
culty to accommodate individual differences of students, 
time will not permit proliferation of courses. Each 
should stand rigid tests of content and command the 
respect of students, teachers, and all others concerned. 
Only the large schools will need to offer four vocational 
patterns; two patterns will serve many schools well; 
numerous small schools will find it difficult to justify 
even one vocational pattern. 


Finally, those who would be leaders in business edu- 
cation should find ample opportunity, for the recogni- 
tion of need for leadership has seldom been greater. Pro- 
fessional organizations will have unprecedented oppor- 
tunities to serve. Improved teacher education programs 
can help materially. The real and immediate answer, 
however, lies in the willingness of all business teachers 
to accept the challenges, study the problems, and insti- 
tute appropriate action to achieve the objective. 

School administrators, teachers, students, and the pub- 
lic at large have never been better prepared to entertain 
proposals for better educational programs. There is 
every reason to believe that business education will 
emerge stronger, more dynamic, and more effectual. 
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A Look at the Business Curriculum 


Since ‘‘Sputnik,’’ superior students are being pres- 
sured to enter sciences and mathematics. Granted, supe- 
rior students are needed in these areas but only when 
their interests and abilities point in that direction. This 
is no time for alarm or for hysterical action which di- 
rects intellectual talent toward one or two fields; instead, 
it is a time when all talented students should be given 
an opportunity to develop interests and abilities in the 
fields in which they have the greatest chance for achiev- 
ing excellence. 

It must be assumed that certain young people have 
the natural talents, interests, and abilities that will en- 
able them to become most successful in the sciences and 
mathematics; others have talents that will enable them 
to be most successful in the cultural and arts fields; 
others will be most successful in business and other vo- 
cations. It may also be assumed that the answer to the 
problem of the need for the development of more scien- 
tific ‘‘brains’’ does not lie in numbers of scientists, but 
rather in the quality of the scientists produced. Basic- 
ally, then, inducing talented students whose intellectual 
powers are in fields other than science and mathematics 
into these fields seems to be a grave error in educational 
development of the best minds of our youth, as well as 
a waste of intellectual talent. Strength in the intellectu- 
al powers of our nation can surely come only by the 
development of the strongest power of every individual. 


Objectives of Business Education 


The purposes of business education in the public 
schools are threefold—edueation for earning a living in 
business, education for handling personal business affairs 
in taking care of everyday living, and the development 
of business citizenship. Since nearly 60 percent of the 
young people do not enter any kind of post high school 
educational work, this means, then, that the three major 
objectives of business education must be met by the time 
students graduate from high school. 

If fundamental education in business is to prepare 
every individual to handle his personal business affairs, 
here are a few of the major competencies which should 


be developed: 
Keeping personal family and cash records 


Handling personal and business income tax problems 
Personal money management 


by E. C. McGILL 
Utah State University, Logan, Utah 


Making an occupational choice 

Development of an understanding of insurance and insur- 
ance services 

A knowledge of banks and banking services 

A wise use of credit 

Understanding legal rights, privileges, and obligations in 
business. 

Some of the courses and suggested grade levels in 
which the fundamental concepts in basic business should 
be developed are: 

General Business 

Basic Bookkeeping 

Personal Typewriting 

Business Law 


Ninth or tenth grade 

Tenth or eleventh grade 
Ninth to the twelfth grade 
Eleventh or twelfth grade 
Business Principles Eleventh or twelfth grade 
Economie Geography Tenth to twelfth grades 
Applied Business Economies Eleventh and twelfth grades 
Business Arithmetic Tenth or eleventh grade 


All schools can profit from a careful re-evaluation of 
their policies pertaining to credit in courses and stand- 
ards for credit in all courses. It is especially important 
today that a careful evaluation be made of the policies 
and practices pertaining to academic credit in vocational 
business courses. Business recognizes that work is either 
usable or not usable. On this basis there should be cer- 
tain definite but reasonable standards established for 
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Curriculum planning should include an analysis of the market for its graduates. 


eredit in such courses as typewriting (one year), voca- 
tional bookkeeping, shorthand, clerical office practice, 
secretarial office practice, cooperative office practice, and 
cooperative retailing. 

Those students who fail to reach the vocational stand- 
ards should be told that they simply have not met the 
requirements for credit in these courses and must do 
more work during summer school or the next year in 
order to be granted credit. 


Research in Curriculum Analysis 


Every educational organization needs to know what 
happens to its graduates—where they are, what they are 
doing, and what educational preparation is important 
for the work they are doing and for handling their per- 
sonal business affairs. Also, research should include an 
analysis of the market for graduates: kinds of business 
jobs, location of these jobs, required or desirable prepa- 
ration, work standards, turnover, number of new em- 
ployees taken into employment each year, and kind of 
work that is available for men and for women. 

To develop the educational programs needed in the 
high schools today, serious consideration must be given 
to a broader and more extended educational program. 
Many believe that requirements for high school grad- 
uation should be increased from 16 to 20 units of aca- 
demic solids and that most students should be expected 
to carry a course load of five academic courses plus ac- 
tivities. Students who cannot carry five subjects should 
be permitted to take more than four years for meeting 
scholastic graduation requirements. This will permit 
students to broaden their educational horizons, deve'op 
a stronger background in fundamental education; at the 
same time it will provide some room for acquiring the 
vocational education needed by those who expect to go to 
work upon high school graduation. 

The equipment needed in a business education instruc- 
tional program should be limited to the basic business 
machine operations. Instruction should be provided in 
school on machines requiring a considerable time for 
learning effective operations. 

Every school should have a well-equipped typewriting 
room and a practical office practice laboratory. Type- 
writing classes may range from 30 to 50 enrollees. Each 
typewriter should be located on a separate sturdy desk 
having an adjustable chair or height adjustments on 
the desk legs. It is generally agreed that open keyboard 
machines are most effective if good instruction is pro- 
vided. Instruction on electric typewriters should be pro- 
vided in either the typewriting program or the office 
practice program. The typewriting room should be 
equipped with only one or two makes of machines, while 
the office practice laboratory room should be equipped 
with a wide variety of machines. Many communities 
will be using elite typewriters predominantly and 
probably all or most of the machines in the typewriting 
room should be elite type; most of the machines in 
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the office practice room should also probably be elite 
type. The office practice room should be equipped with 
both spirit and stencil duplicators. Multilith instruction 
can be provided by teaching the students to typewrite 
the duplimats which can be run off in a local business 
or office machine agency. 

Transcribing machines may often be rented at much 
more favorable prices than at which they can be owned. 
The filing laboratory should provide instruction in the 
basic system of filing and also provide at least one stand- 
ard size fully equipped demonstration file, a small rotary 
file, and visual file trays. 

Somewhere in the instructional program there should 
be an opportunity to learn the basic calculating machine 
keyboards—10-key, full-bank columnar keyboard, and 
both erank and key driven machines. Expensive ma- 
chines are not necessary. Most schools have limited funds 
for such expenditures and need more pieces of instruc- 
tional equipment than they can afford. It is best to buy 
the basic keyboards without the expensive automatic fea- 
tures and be able to obtain more instructional units. 

A retailing laboratory equipped with basic store equip- 
ment—wrapping counter, mannequin, display props, and 
so on, are desirable but if beyond the budget, it usually 
is easy to find businesses in the community that will co- 
operate in providing laboratory facilities. 


Business Clubs 


It is just as important that business students have an 
opportunity to join and participate in club work related 
to their area of work as it is for any other group of stu- 
dents to have their clubs. Business clubs in particular, 
ean help the students keep in touch with business activi- 
ties and develop a better understanding of how to work 
with people. Club work can do much to develop the lead- 
ership qualities essential for success in business. 

Undoubtedly, the most significant business club ar- 
rangement can be developed within the framework of the 
Future Business Leaders of America (FBLA), which is 
under the sponsorship of the United Business Education 
Association. It is recommended that every high school 
with more than 200 enrolled should definitely investigate 
the feasibility of organizing a chapter of FBLA. An 
FBLA chapter can help develop the interest of superior 
students in business activities. Also, this activity can 
help develop the interest of boys in business classes. 
Much can be done to help establish contacts in business 
through club activities that will prove to boys that they 
need business instruction. 

Business is in need of many more young men who will 
become prepared for business executive positions. Many 
of these positions are only for graduates with a college 
education while many others are available for young 
men with less than a college education. Every effort 
should be made to keep boys in high school aware of 
opportunities in business and the background require- 
ments for entrance into such jobs. 


Social Change and Business Education 


The phenomenon, ‘‘social change,’’ is a fundamental 
concern of sociologists, anthropologists, and other stu- 
dents of society. It is at best a very elusive phenomenon 
and is yet to be identified with the precision required to 
establish ‘‘principles’’ or ‘‘laws.’’ However, the mani- 
festations of ‘‘social change’’ are evident to all who have 
lived longer than a decade in the American society and 
who are sensitive to how life today differs from the life 
of yesterday. The highly dynamic character of Ameri- 
ean society makes it possible for the reflective inhabitant 
to note the changes and to speculate on their ramifica- 
tions for all areas of living. 

‘‘What represents the significant social changes in to- 
day’s society? What are the social changes that are of 
most significance for the field of business education?’’ 
These questions are indeed difficult to answer. Most an- 
swers would contain much conjecture. One individual’s 
speculation becomes another individual’s basis for criti- 
cism. However, there shall be an attempt to identify 
some of the significant social changes and their possible 
influences on business education. The selections made, 
of necessity, are limited and the full influence of each 
change cannot be discussed. The pervasiveness of a spe- 
cific change on the total society would require far more 
detailed and comprehensive discussion than is possible 
in this article. 

‘*Social change’’ defined simply is: ‘‘the innovations 
in a particular society.’’ Barnett defines ‘‘innovation’’ 
as ‘‘any thought, behavior, or thing that is new because 
it is qualitatively different from existing forms.’’! Bar- 
nett’s definition is a good one because it is a reminder 
that far more than ‘‘things’’ represent change. 

There is considerable feeling in our country that tech- 
nological changes seem to set the pace and the rest of the 
eulture lags behind. Those who feel this is true can 
point to many examples in our contemporary life. The 
jet planes will now transport people from one culture to 


Eprror’s Nore: The information contained in this article on 
social change was gathered and summarized by Vickie Oliverio, 
a senior social studies major at Fairmont State College, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia. Portions of this article are taken from 
the NEA Journal, January 1960, article entitled “New Em- 
phases in Business Education” by Mary Ellen Oliverio. 


1Barnett, H. G. Innovation: The Basis of Cultural Change. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. p. 7. 
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another in a matter of hours. However, when the peo- 
ple descend from the planes they are unable to communi- 
eate with the inhabitants of the visited country—unless, 
of course, an interpreter is present! We are told that 
there are now adequate weapons for the destruction of 
the universe and its people and yet no ‘‘weapons’’ have 
been discovered that will assure peace within the family 
of nations. 

At the same time, there are some who believe that the 
great changes have come in the nontechnical areas of 
life. Drucker in discussing changes in one sphere made 
the comment: 


During the past ten or fifteen years, the innovations that 
have had a major impact on the American economy were 
nearly all nontechnological, were nearly all innovations in 
something else than product or process. First among them 
certainly stands the tremendous changes in distribution 
methods. Hardly less important, especially in its impact on 
productivity, has been the development of new concepts of 
business organization. .. 


Some Significant Social Changes 


Since social change reflects the dynamic character of a 
society and is indeed a continuous process, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to choose a point along the continuum, 
‘social change’’ and describe what represents the 
changes of a particular time in history. It is necessary to 
consider the ‘‘changes’’ in relation to some prior time. 
From the multitude of changes, the ones discussed here 
will be those that seem to provide possible influences for 
the field of business education. 

The Movement to Urban Areas. The United States 
was once a country of farm people. Today we find that 
the people have moved to the cities and very recently to 
the suburban areas that provide a type of boundary for 
the city. In 1930, 43.8 percent of the people were living 
in rural areas; by 1950 the percentage had dropped to 
36. The shift from the rural area to the urban has been 
far more than merely a change in type of dwelling place. 
Changes in ways of earning a living, relationships with 
other people, manner of recreation, home responsibilities 
and many other aspects of life have been altered as a 
result of the shift in habitat. 


“Drucker, Peter F. ‘America’s Next Twenty Years, Part I.” Harper’s 
Magazine 210: 32; March 1955. 
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The complexity of business demands more pre-employment preparation. 


The Shift to Occupations Requiring More Skill. With 
the so-called growing complexity of life in modern Amer- 
ica has come the concomitant complexity of the jobs 
Americans fill. The demands for more pre-employment 
preparation have become known to all. 

As an illustration of the shift, white-collar workers 
accounted for 17.6 percent of the labor force in 1900; in 
1950 this group represented 36.6 percent of the total 
work group; industrial laborers represented 12.5 percent 
of the total group in 1900; 6.6 percent of the group in 
1950; 37.5 percent of the labor force in 1900 were farm 
workers; 11.8 percent were in the category in 1950. 
While 17.3 percent of the total working group in 1950 
was made up of professional-technical and managerial 
workers, it is predicted that by 1975 approximately 25 
percent of the working population will be so classified.® 

The Extension of Years in School. Education has be- 
come a continuing process in the United States as evi- 
denced by the dramatic increases in enrollments in insti- 
tutions of higher learning and adult programs not to 
mention the increase in holding power of the secondary 
schools. 

A recent report showed that the median years of 
school completed by men (25 years and older) in 1940 
was 8.6 and by women 8.7, as contrasted with 10.3 for 
men in March 1957 and 10.9 for women.* With the in- 
crease in time spent in school has come also the introduc- 
tion of broader offerings in a greater number of cur- 
ricula. 

The Growing Abundance of Material Goods. The Gross 
National Product, which represents the total national 
output of goods and services at market prices, has grown 
from $103.7 billions (1947 dollars) in 1933 to $335.2 
billions (1947 dollars) in 1957. Along with the ‘‘jungle 
of goods’’ that overwhelmed and confused consumers 
have come the hidden persuaders who encouraged people 
to throw away last year’s model to buy this year’s. Only 
in this way could the economy be prosperous, many con- 
tend. 

In a report of the ten-year period 1947 to 1957 the 
statements were made: 


Nearly 30 million added people were provided for, and on 
a steadily rising standard of living. A car was put in every 
garage, two in many. TV sets came into almost every home. 
There was a chicken, packaged and frozen, for every pot, 
with more to spare. Never had so many people, anywhere, 
been so well off. ... 

* * * * 


Physical comforts of family homes were increased to « level 
not even approached in past decades. Millions of homes 
acquired their own air conditioning for summer and winter. 
Automatic dishwashers became standard equipment for mil- 
lions. Freezers were acquired for even more homes.5 


3National Education Association. “Occupational Trends.” NEA Research 
Bulletin 37: 23-24; February 1959. 

4National Education Association. ‘Educational Attainment of Ameri- 
cans.” NEA Research Bulletin 36: 82; October 1958. 


5United States News and World Report. ‘‘Ten Amazing Years, 1947-57.” 
United States News and World Report 43: 42-43; December 27, 1957. 
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The material abundance in the United States has been 
credited with gradually destroying the humanness of the 
individual. Barrett, in commenting on a recently pub- 
lished book, Human Nature and the Human Condition, 
by Krutch stated : 

In developing it, he (Krutch) argues, we have come to 

exist for the sake of the economy and the economy no long- 

er exists for us. We do not own the machine, the machine 
owns us. In order to maintain prosperity, we are asked to 
spend lavishly, even if this means that we buy a great many 

things that we don’t need and possibly can’t even use. Mil- 

lions of dollars are poured into organized advertising cam- 

paigns to make people discard their automobiles not be- 
cause they don’t work well enough but because, in the 
horrifying words of one advertising executive, they are 

“psychologically obsolescent”—meaning, the Joneses are 

looking and you had better keep up with them or you will 

be sabotaging the economy.® 


The Growth of Governmental Responsibility for the 
Welfare of the People. With the advent of the emer- 
gency legislation in the depths of the depression of the 
1930’s, there has come increasing governmental interest 
in the welfare of the American people. Social security 
benefits have been increased and have been extended to 
far more Americans than were formerly included. The 
Federal government has undertaken the construction of 
highways, schools, and other public buildings. The ex- 
tension of services has added many more to the govern- 
ment payrolls until by 1957 nearly seven million Ameri- 
cans, excluding military personnel, were working direct- 
ly for federal, state, and local governments. 


The Increase in Life Expectancy. Great advances in 
science and medicine during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury have assured longer lives for Americans. Whereas 
in 1930 the average life expectancy was 59.7 years, in 
1956 it was 69.6 (for men the 1930 figure was 58.1, for 
women 63.1. For men the 1956 figure was 66.7 ; for wom- 
en 73.0).7 


The lengthening of life for Americans has given this 
country an older population than it has had at any time 
in its history. In 1955, older people (65 years of age 
and older) constituted 8.6 percent of the total popula- 
tion which was twice the proportion of 1900.8 


The Growth in Mass Media of Communication. Dur- 
ing the past 25 years there has been increased use of 
mass media of communication. The radio, television, 
films, the multiplication of subscriptions to magazines, 
newspapers, and to book clubs have all aided in trans- 
mitting a variety of material to vast audiences. The 
potential for education in these media is relatively un- 
explored. The influence of mass media in politics and 


®Barrett, William. Book Review of “Human Nature and the Human 
Condition,’’ by Joseph Wood Krutch, New York Times Book Review, Sep- 
tember 6, 1959, p. 3. 


7U. S. Department of Commerce. Statistical Abstract of the United 
States. 1958, p. 63. 


SCuber, John F.; Harper, Robert A.; and Knekel, William F. Problems of 
American Society: Values in Conflict. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1956. p. 21. 
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Basic business teachers need to give more attention to the decision-making aspects of the topics included. 


government, in entertainment, and in the reinforcement 
of the institutional status quo is difficult to determine. 

The Growth of Mammoth Businesses. The past 25 
years have been a time of much consolidating and merg- 
ing of businesses. The comedy based on the story of a 
corporation that was unaware of its parent organization 
was far more fact than fiction. Banks have had to merge 
in order to provide sufficient capital for the growing 
businesses they must serve. With the growth of business 
organizations have come complex organizational struc- 
tures and new methods for selecting and promoting 
personnel. 


Implications for Business Education 


Although the implications of the many social changes 
evident in our contemporary society are related to many 
areas of school instruction, the focus here will be to con- 
sider what the changes might mean to business educa- 
tion. As is true when viewing any type of change, it is 
relatively easy to focus on the new aspects and fail to see 
the relationship of the old to the new. For example, a 
highly complicated business machine may look amazingly 
different from former machines; however, a careful look 
at the new machine and its operations will reveal that 
the operator is essentially an operator of a ten-key ma- 
chine. It is important that the business teacher assess 
the changes with calmness and intelligence. 

Possibly one of the most pressing demands in the field 
of business education in the years immediately ahead is 
the determination of what constitutes adequate prepara- 
tion for the new types of positions available in business 
as the result of rapid technological shifts. There is con- 
siderable evidence that more and more people will need 
higher level skills than were formerly required for many 
of the positions in business. The exact nature of these 
skills is yet to be ascertained. When one realizes that 
the offerings in business education at the secondary 
school level, for example, are essentially the same as they 
were 30 to 35 years ago, the intensity of the current need 
to study the situation is increased. 

With the limited opportunities young people have to 
work in the large urban areas in which they now live, 
the business department must give attention to provid- 
ing meaningful work experience for students. In many 
schools the business departments need to organize work 
programs for far more than business students. 

With the lengthening of life has come a lengthening 
of the working life of the population. This fact im- 
poses a special responsibility on the schools to develop 
the work attitudes that will make earning a living a 
worthwhile activity for the individual and a contribution 
to society. Young women, especially, need help while 
in school in determining their future objectives. With 
more and more women remaining in the labor force after 
marriage and re-entering employment after their fami- 
lies are grown, it is important that girls prepare for 
more than an interim experience. 
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The role of the consumer in our economy must be a 
part of the learning of our students. The abundance of 
material goods and the easy credit arrangements which 
characterize the marketplace, demand that the consumer 
know how to make wise decisions. Many humorous tales 
relate the naiveté of the consumer as he considers only 
the monthly payment in buying a home, an automobile, 
or a television set and is, therefore, perplexed when 
someone wishes to know the total cost of the new acqui- 
sition. There is more pity than humor in such stories. 

Business courses in the area of general business and 
consumer economics far too often teach the ‘‘facts,’’ the 
descriptions, the details, with little or no attention to the 
decision-making aspects of the topics included. Further- 
more, these courses are taught with little realization of 
what the students already know. About a year ago a 
group of graduate students collected the information 
bulletins provided by banks, insurance companies, trans- 
portation companies, and other types of organizations 
whose services were discussed in widely used general 
business textbooks. The collection of booklets provided 
the information, essentially, that was contained in the 
textbooks. Yet, students were learning the material in 
the textbooks as though they would never again have ac- 
cess to such information. How much better it would 
have been to assist students in reading and interpreting 
the bulletins provided by the businesses. 

Business teachers must begin to make more effective 
use of the materials available in the field of economies. 
It is indeed a sad commentary to find in a report on li- 
brary services that 8 out of 10 business teachers con- 
sidered library materials to be either of limited impor- 
tance or unimportant to the teaching of their subjects.® 

The demands on the individual to maintain high ethi- 
cal standards seem greater as the organization for which 
the individual works becomes more complex and more 
impersonal. The close relationship between the owner of 
the business and his employee, which characterized the 
businesses of an earlier era, tended to act as a deterrent 
to unethical practices. The individual lost in a mass of 
humanity must have personal integrity to maintain the 
ethical standards that are prerequisites for a civilized 
society. The business departments in high schools and 
colleges must in some way instill into students the per- 
sonal integrity to cope with the moral responsibilities 
they face in business. The rapidity of change in society 
places special pressures on business educators, as well as 
on others in society. In today’s world it is relatively easy 
to become a displaced person in one’s home territory. 

The business teacher must be sensitive to fields of 
work that are approaching obsolescence, to new vocation- 
al opportunities, and to the general changes in the soci- 
ety that at first glance may appear tangential to business 
education but on closer analysis are indeed related to the 
concerns that should be his. 


®°National Education Association. “Library Services.” NEA Research 
Bulletin 36: 77; October 1958. 
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Automation and Business Education 


In 1956, Time magazine predicted that ‘‘soon’’ large 
computers would be no larger than a shoe box and sell 
for several hundred dollars. When I mention this to 
people in the computer business, they laugh at me, but 
will make no comment one way or the other. Business 
teachers frankly do not believe it. And most of them are 
sure it is not going to affect them anyway. While such 
computers are not here yet, and will not be, pricewise, 
for some time, computers are fast being reduced in size. 
Just announced is a transistor substitute so good it can 
add two figures in 500 millionths of a second. Com- 
puters so small they will go into rockets and other small 
spaces will reach the sales market within the next five 
to ten years. At the present time new solid state com- 
puters, needing little or no air conditioning or special 
electrical wiring, are being put on the market. They will 
sell in the medium-price range, but do more work, faster, 
than most large, high-priced computers. These computers 
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will be within the price and use range of many firms 
unable to afford them previously. 


Advances in Automation 


While programming will never be eliminated, the uni- 
versal programming language is not far away. Already 
most firms have available some type of condensed Eng- 
lish programming language. By learning a few simple 
programming steps and commands, almost anyone can 
write his problem in English and the machine will trans- 
late it into machine language. This is a tremendous step 
forward. No longer will there be any reason for office 
workers not to understand and make use of computers 
to solve their problems. 

Another advance toward automation was made re- 
cently when computer companies began building their 
machines with the ability to do several problems simul- 
taneously. At the international automation conference 
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A new concept voiced recently is the ‘consolidated file’’ method of doing business. 


in Paris last summer (1959), the greatest attraction was 
reported to be a Belgian computer that could do three 
jobs at once. Soon, many simultaneous jobs will be rou- 
tine for many computers. This means that office workers 
at several stations can insert problems into the com- 
puter at the same time and obtain answers—no more 
waiting around for computer time to be assigned to a 
worker. With memories running into hundreds of mil- 
lions of words, operational speeds at hundreds of mil- 
lions of digits a second, and random (no waiting-time) 
interrogation ability, computers can do the work for an 
office or for a business. 

A new concept that has recently been voiced is the 
‘consolidated file’? method of doing business. If this 
concept is adopted by business, and those who have tried 
it are all for it, the files may be the most important part 
of a business. Instead of operating an accounting de- 
partment on an accounts receivable or payable basis, all 
information about a customer will be filed together; 
such as, the accounts receivable data on his account, the 
goods he has ordered, the credit ratings on him, and 
the like. This means that such a file would cut across 
present-day departmental lines. This is feasible because 
the computer makes possible the running of a business 
as a whole—not by separate departments or separate rec- 
ords of the same type by the several areas needing them. 
A file-oriented business will not be operated in the same 
way as in present offices. 

And these wonderful computers have more surprises 
in store. It is now possible to build a computer that can 
learn from its mistakes. This opens up great vistas of 
future capabilities for the machine. If this ability is 
projected very far, much present routine work is not 
safe from automation. Decision making and corrective 
requirements may be turned over to the computer. Only 
highly technical and decisive problems of top manage- 
ment will require human attention. But this is not like- 
ly to happen to any great extent in this century. Com- 
puters are also being taught to find the point of break- 
down when something goes wrong and signal its loca- 
tion. Almost anyone can find the trouble and replace 
the defective unit with a replugable one. 

These are just some of the changes in the last year or 
so that will be affecting the jobs of all who go into busi- 
ness offices from now on. What specific changes will 
these advances make in present office jobs? Some hint 
has already been provided. Let’s look at this problem 
more closely. 

Better Students Needed 

In the first place, business education will have to at- 
tract a better type of student than ever before. Jobs that 
will be available in the office will generally be upgraded 
jobs. For some time to come, these jobs may have to be 
filled by high school graduates since there are few per- 
sons with college backgrounds for these positions. This 
higher type of student will have to be taught to think 
better. He will need a much better grounding in mathe- 
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matics—not the traditional kind, but mathematics that 
will raise his arithmetical powers to a higher level of 
efficiency and provide him with an understanding of 
needed skills in algebra and geometry. These will have 
to be taught from the business point of view, using busi- 
ness-type problems. 


Changes in Education 


More intensive work in mathematics will be necessary 
on the junior college and college levels as well. More 
mathematics of the type needed to understand and use 
operations research techniques will be essential, such as, 
linear programming, Boolian and matrix algebra, and 
some calculus relationships that can be applied to busi- 
ness. One of the major techniques businesses of the fu- 
ture may adopt is running them on a simulated basis. 
By reducing what happens in business to mathematical 
numbers and varying one or more factors while the rest 
remain constant, an executive can determine what should 
be done to optimize the operations. The actual facts col- 
lected will be used only to verify the simulated situation. 
In using simulation techniques, the executive can make 
decisions before decision is necessary, rather than on 
out-of-date historical facts that have been collected over 
a period of time in the past—and do it more efficiently. 
At least, this is what some operations research experts 
believe. Even to understand what they are talking 
about or what they are doing, office workers will have to 
have the advanced preparation mentioned here. 


Changes in Office Work 


The typist’s job will change. Most routine addressing, 
form letter, and similar typewriting will be done by high- 
speed printers or by typewriters activated by some com- 
mon language media. At the present time, these media 
are likely to be punched-paper tape. Much of the typist’s 
work will consist of capturing data at the source, as they 
enter the business. This may be when the sales order 
is first typewritten. During this typing, the pertinent 
and reusable data will be captured on paper tape. Any 
time these data are needed thereafter, the tape will be 
fed into a typewriter or other reading device which will 
make use of the information without human help. 

The typist will have to learn to operate the electric 
machine. All statements to the contrary, this is not as 
simple as it seems. While any good manual typist can 
learn to use these machines, an operator trained on an 
electric typewriter will have much less trouble. Couple 
this need for ability to operate the electric typewriter 
with the fact that a business can obtain more and better 
typewriting with less fatigue from an operator of an 
electric typewriter, and you can see why the trend will 
be toward teaching typewriting on electric machines. 

In addition to the file clerk’s finding most of her for- 
mer data stored on a large memory device, she will find 
a whole new group of materials to be filed—integrated 
data processing and electronic data processing media. So 
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No phase of business education will go unaffected, even personal and consumer courses. 


far, business teachers in general have ignored teaching 
anything about filing punched cards although punched 
cards have been used in quantities for years. There will 
be more punched ecards around before there will be fewer. 
Sooner or later they may be sidetracked for other com- 
mon-language media or for magnetic cards. A whole 
new (to business teachers) area of equipment and meth- 
ods is to be found in the handling of punched-card files. 

A few years ago, almost none of the present punched- 
tape filing equipment was on the market. Whole new 
businesses have arisen to furnish supplies, equipment, 
and methods for doing this work. Shortly, magnetic 
media of all types will be flooding the market and some- 
one will have to process them properly. Already com- 
puters have created large libraries of magnetic tape. To 
handle this magnetic tape, new methods and equipment 
have been evolved. So far, almost none of these new 
methods, techniques, or equipment is taught in our 
schools. 

The bookkeeper and accountant may find soon that 
consolidated files or new systems may have made obso- 
lete much of their present accounting systems. New ones 
will have to be devised for the new types of business 
operations. New techniques for making use of data on 
common-language or other media will have been per- 
fected, as well as auditing methods for such ethereal 
data as those on magnetic drums, cores, tapes, and the 
like. Not only are they ethereal, but changes in the data 
will leave no trace behind to point the finger of suspi- 
cion at the changer. 

The teaching of shorthand will be affected, too. The 
computer and other equipment will not change short- 
hand itself except as new words and concepts come into 
general use. But for the secretary, dictation will be in- 
creasingly a smaller part of her work. Like many office 
workers, the secretary will need shorthand for personal 
use to make her more efficient in her work. Most dicta- 
tion will be done on dictation machines of one type or 
another, because of lower expense and greater versatility. 
A portable dictation machine can go anywhere, anytime. 


Prediction of Things To Come 


The work of the stenographer and the typist may be 
eliminated to some extent. A great deal of data will be 
sent over wire transceivers. These machines can trans- 
mit data by means of punched-paper tape or cards and 
be reproduced in the same or different form at the other 
end. In addition, machine transcription will be a large 
part of their work. 

But of even greater consequence to typists and stenog- 
raphers, and to accountants and bookkeepers, may be 
the growing practice of sending paper and magnetic 
tapes, cards, or other media by mail in place of a print- 
ed copy. Even the government is getting data from busi- 
ness firms by magnetic tape. A firm can produce these 
media quickly and easily without additional handling, 
usually as a by-product of some other operation. 
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The secretary will still be with us. She will have 
plenty of work to do. She will continue to act as a front 
for her boss. She will also act as an intermediary for 
reports going to or coming from a computer. She will 
condense information and summarize it. Because this 
work will be with data not now going through her hands, 
she will have to learn what the new data processing 
is all about and how it works, so that she can take ad- 
vantage of it for her boss. 


Retail selling will soon be done largely by credit card. 
To rehandle these data once they are captured will be 
unthinkable. This means that the sale will have to go 
on some common-language media, or into a computer’s 
memory and be handled thereafter by some machine or 
device. This cuts out much bookkeeping, filing, figuring 
and calculating work. Much of this work can be captured 
by some form of cash register, media reader, typewriter- 
computer combination on punched-paper tape. But some 
day, public utility computer service will be available. A 
businessman subscribing to such a service will feed many 
of his data by wire directly into the computer when he 
needs to use them. These will be computers that can do 
many problems simultaneously. At the end of the month, 
he will receive his bill for the service provided. 


In Conclusion 


This discussion could go on endlessly. No phase of 
business education will go unaffected, even personal and 
consumer courses. The consumer will need to know how 
automation will affect him and society. Lawyers and our 
courts will be arguing the validity of data placed on 
computer tapes for years to come. Many court decisions 
will be necessary to enable business to evolve a legal 
system of control. 


The insurance field will have new hours of work, new 
types of work, and early retirement to consider. If you 
need to work only four days a week, or a 30-hour week, 
business will expect you to produce while on the job. 
What this will do to the actuarial tables on illness, absen-. 
teeism, and death upon which insurance companies figure 
their premiums is anybody’s guess. Social security in- 
surance, unemployment insurance, and many other types 
will be affected. 


Introduction to business classes will have to start con- 
sidering the whole business (factory as well as office) 
since the computer will make them inseparable. New 
equipment and new ways of doing business jobs will 
have to be written into revised business textbooks. 

The changes go on and on. Will they come gradually? 
Will they be here tomorrow? No.: But they will come 
like an express train (jet, I suppose I should have said) 
to the teacher who thinks he can continue to teach the 
same old subject matter in the same old way ten years 
from now. Even five years will make many changes. If 
we do not keep up-to-date with the changes here now, 
and coming soon, someone else will take over our work. 
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Economic Change and Basic Business Education 


When American business adopts a major technological 
innovation which radically alters office practice, the need 
for rapid change in educational method is self-evident. 
It clearly is impractical to prepare students for tasks 
which will not exist when they enter business. 

What is less clearly evident, however, is that there 
are in process broad economic changes which should in- 
fluence the organization and method of basic business 
education just as radically as technology influences the 
vocational objective. The purpose of this article is to 
focus on certain major changes in the economy which 
should act as a significant determinant of the future 
business curriculum. 

The brevity of this article permits the mention of only 
five of these economic changes, from among the many 
which might be discussed. The choice of which five to 
include is, of course, my own. Other lists could easily be 
constructed, but I believe that some of the major eco- 


nomic changes which follow must properly be included | 


in any categorization. 


Changes in Energy Development 


The material standard of living of any country is 
directly related to the amount of energy it employs. The 
United States, with the highest per capita consumption 
of energy in the world, has the highest per capita income 
in the world. The daily amount of energy available to 
an American is 20 times as great as that available to a 
worker in India. Joseph L. Fisher, Director of Resources 
for the Future, Ine., has said, ‘‘It isn’t really too far- 
fetched to say that if energy is cheap enough you can 
have almost anything you want.”’ 

Despite the obvious relationship between energy and 
living standards, the implications, even the facts, of 
recent new developments in energy are little understood 
or appreciated. 

One of the most striking recent phenomenons in 
America is the development of the use of natural gas, 
which now comprises 25 percent of all energy consumed. 
The implications of this for the economic development 
of the Southwest, which is the great source of supply, 
are enormous. Conversely, the relative decline of the 
coal industry bodes ill for the coal producing regions. 
West Virginia is a notable example of a state hard-hit 
by this shift in the use of an energy commodity. 
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More dramatic than the increase in the use of natural 
gas, but of less immediate consequence for Americans, 
is the development of nuclear power. The fact is that in 
America nuclear power probably will not be competitive 
with other sources of energy for the next 20 vears, and 
even then only in high cost energy areas. A kilowatt 
hour produced at Shippingport costs about 25 times as 
much as it does at Grand Coulee. Its use for cargo or 
passenger ships is uneconomical. 

It is true, of course, that the potential of nuclear 
power—within the lifetimes of the students now in our 
secondary schools—is almost incalculable. The mobility 
of atomic power, which permits industrial development 
in areas now neglected, may lead to economic dispersal 
of industry and consequent de-urbanization. The possi- 
bility of power so cheap that desalinization of sea water 
is feasible could make present deserts rich food pro- 
ducing regions. The application of hydrogen fusion to 
peaceful purposes and improvement in the use of solar 
energy are part of the.uncharted power future. 

However, the immediate great potential for nuclear 
power is in industrial or developing countries which have 
only limited or high cost energy resources. The paradox 
which must be resolved is that such countries, largely 
because of energy limitations, have little capital to invest 
in developing high cost nuclear power installations. 
Closing this capital-gap in the newly developing nations 
of the world has important implications for all Ameri- 
cans, but particularly for those of us charged with the 
responsibility for educating American youth. 


Changes in Automation 


Automation has frequently been referred to as the 
Third Industrial Revolution. Unfortunately, this vivid 
catch-phrase has misled too many people. There is a 
common opinion that modern automation is simply an 
advance in the use of mechanical machines, an improve- 
ment in familiar production techniques. 

The addition of servomechanisms and electronic in- 
formation processing machines to improved lines of con- 
tinuous production has made this a revolution in kind, 
rather than in degree. Automation is not simply the 
addition of improved machines to old business and pro- 
duction methods; it is a new concept which requires a 
complete reorganization of the business system. 
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Too many business teachers persist in a narrow and mean conception of their educational objectives. 


Ideally automation will eliminate completely the need 
for human physical effort ; the ‘‘worker’’ will disappear, 
and only managers, policy-makers, and highly skilled 
technicians will remain. No ideal is ever perfectly 
realized, but if the conception seems too far-fetched, 
reflect for a moment—in certain segments of the oil 
industry it has already arrived. 


The application of automation to transportation, com- 
merce, government, and many service industries, in addi- 
tion to manufacturing, presages so drastic an economic 
reorganization that the consequences can only dimly be 
foreseen. The most portentous problem, however, is that 
automation promises to the American economy the future 
capacity to produce virtually endless quantities of 
physical goods. Unless students are properly prepared 
for changes of this magnitude they will be ill-fitted 
to deal with the economie world which will confront 
them. 


Changes in Leisure 


Today the average American worker spends less than 
40 hours a week on his job. Vacations are lengthening, 
with three-week periods on full salary or wages not un- 
common. Paid holidays are the rule in union contracts. 
Summer and winter vacations are increasingly a part of 
white-collar occupations, and white-collar workers now 
constitute more than one-half of the total labor force. 

The impact of energy and automation will accelerate 
the rate of manpower productivity. It is this which 
makes possible both increased leisure time and the in- 
come to enjoy it. Students now in school can anticipate 
far more time free from prescribed work than anything 
this generation has known. How they use this leisure, 
and the implications of that use for the economy and our 
society. are matters of great moment for the leaders of 
basic business education. 

About one-fifth of the gross national product is now 
contributed by local, state, and national government. 
Projecting historical trends, we can expect not only 
larger absolute amounts, but a higher percentage of the 
total gross national product to be the result of govern- 
ment spending in the future. 

The combination of increased productivity potential 
and increased leisure will lead to the demand for greater 
government services at every level. As national income 
has risen citizens traditionally have demanded and re- 
ceived improved education, roads, health and welfare 
services, and recreation facilities. It is unrealistic to 
believe that this trend will be reversed. 

The economie effect of government expenditures is to 
use and produce goods and services, just as private 
spending does. What should prove of interest to students 
of basic business education is the effect such increased 
government expenditures will have on the allocation of 
resources, the redistribution of income, and (in contrast 
to private means) its efficiency in meeting human needs 
and wants. 
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Basic business education must concern itself with the 
bald fact that America exists as a rich island in a world 
of poverty. It is ironic that it is neither the riches of 
America, nor the poverty of most of the rest of the 
world, that is the true dynamic in the creation of the 
present international politico-economie problems. Such 
disparity has existed for centuries, but only recently has 
it become a factor in international relations. 

The dynamie to which America contributed so much 
is the technological improvement in transportation and 
communication: the peoples of the poor nations of the 
world are now aware, through direct observation, and 
through radio and motion pictures, that an alternative 
to poverty exists; their fate is not ordained, and for the 
first time, they know it. 

These newly developing nations must cope with ex- 
plosive population growth which presses desperately 
upon their present inadequate resources. Under these 
circumstances they find it almost impossible to withdraw 
from present production sufficient capital for investment 
in the future. They must act either to import capital, 
or to expropriate it from the people, regardless of 
humanitarian considerations. If they chose the latter 
course, a rigidly planned economy is an inevitable con- 
sequence. If they chose the former, they have two sources 
of capital supply: the Communist bloc, or the West, 
with the major burden falling necessarily upon the 
United States. Americans must be educated to the harsh 
realities of the alternatives available to the new nations. 

Despite exhortation in the professional literature, too 
many business teachers persist in a narrow and mean 
conception of their educational objectives. The impli- 
cations posed by the economic changes sketched in this 
article are ignored or slighted. Social visions grander 
than mechanical skills, buymanship, and appreciation 
for the business status quo are relegated to the social 
studies department. Admittedly, this is a. harsh and 
hyperbolic indictment. The hope is that the shock effect 
may lead business teachers to exploit the rich oppor- 
tunities for fundamental education that are available 
to them in all of their classes for all of their students. 

As a group, business education teachers are better 
prepared in economics than any other teachers in the 
secondary schools. They should be far better equipped 
than social studies teachers for assisting their students 


‘to be aware of economic change and the implications of 


change, to analyze economic problems, and to deal re- 
sponsibly as citizens with the essential socio-political 
decisions that so often are economic in origin. 

Business education teachers must reassess their 
methods and their goals. The youth now in our schools 
will face a profoundly different world from the one we 
know. It is the duty of those best prepared in economics 
—the business teachers—to so educate the persons in 
this coming generation that they will be able to cope 
effectively and intelligently with the new economic world 
in which they must live. 
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Teaching Family Finance in the 


Business Curriculum 


Every employer recognizes the potential danger of 
economic insecurity to the efficiency of the individual 
employee. Raises in salary do not necessarily remedy the 
financial problem of the individual. Mismanagement of 
personal income is possible at every salary range. Finan- 
cial insecurity is as deterimental to the efficiency of the 
modern business office as lack of skill in the operation 
of simple business machines. 

Today’s educators recognize their responsibility to 
cooperate with business and industry in helping their 
students develop understandings and skills in the man- 
agement of personal and family finances. Because of 
their own background of education and because of the 
course content they teach, business education teachers 
are in the forefront of this movement to teach personal 
economics. 


In addition to using areas of personal and family . 


finance to provide students with the necessary skills and 
understandings which will enable them to work more 
effectively, teachers of business education are finding 
that interest in finance areas contributes to student en- 
thusiasm for all phases of the business curriculum. Also, 
the study of family finance topics provides an effective 
introduction to the more abstract phases of economic 
education. 

Teachers of general business, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
and business law are often able to capitalize on the 
interest of high school students in automobiles to pro- 
vide an understanding of effective personal savings, in- 
surance, installment buying, costs of maintenance, gov- 
ernment regulations, taxes, and a variety of other related 
learnings. 

The use of business forms, such as life insurance con- 
tracts, wills and trust forms, credit applications, and 
social security and tax forms, often raises questions in 
typewriting, accounting, and business law classes which 
increase personal understandings in these areas and at 
the same time help students to achieve a higher degree 
of understanding and skill than some of the exercises 
now being used. 

Some administrators have relied on courses in general 
business as a satisfactory place for students who are not 
able to do ‘‘academic’’ work. Often students who are 
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unable to do satisfactory work in other subject areas 
show an aptitude for basic or general business courses. 
In attempting to make the best of this situation, business 
teachers have found that the content of a general busi- 
ness course can be coupled with the personal and family 
money problems of the class to produce some very 
favorable learning experiences. 

At a time when business education courses and many 
other subjects are being examined rather critically in 
terms of their contribution to the total school curriculum, 
teachers of business are looking for additional oppor- 
tunities to serve the school and the community. An ex- 
cellent opportunity for serving the total school program 
ean be found in certain courses such as family life, 
senior problems, problems of democracy and others. Here 
the specialized knowledge of the business education 
teacher can be utilized to teach such topics as budgeting, 
banking, life insurance, health insurance, investments, 
taxation, and social security. 

Despite their background of training and experience 
in business, finance, and economics, most business 
teachers feel the need for special preparation if they are 
to teach these topics suecessfully. To assist these and 
other teachers in making adequate preparation to in- 
struct students in personal and family finance, a special 
summer graduate training program, under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Committee for Education in Family 
Finance, has been operating for the past 10 vears. 

The tremendous technological changes which have 
taken place in business during the past few years have 
necessitated a variety of innovations in the preparation 
of capable business employees. Electronic filing systems, 
automatic typewriters, speed writing instruments, and 
a variety of new office machines have had their impact 
on business course content. It is entirely possible that 
the business education class of the future will bear little 
resemblance to the business class of the present. 

As methods and materials of instruction change be- 
cause of advancing technological requirements, so will 
the ways in which people earn a living and the choices 
which they will make in spending their income. This 
will increase the importance of business education in 
the changing role of public and private education. 
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Domestic difficulties, juvenile delinquency, and other maladjustments are often rooted in financial insecurity. 


Business teachers, because of their specialized prep- 
aration and understanding of the role of business and 
finance in the national economy, are well equipped to 
help students develop sound attitudes, skills, and under- 
standings which will enable them to think critically 
about the use of personal and family money. 

A brief look at some of our nation’s most pressing 
social problems shows clearly the. effect of inadequate 
instruction in personal and family financial planning 
by the nation’s schools and colleges. Domestic difficulties, 
juvenile delinquency, and other maladjustments are 
often firmly rooted in financial insecurity. 


The increasing number of teen-age marriages and the 
growing number of young people holding part-time jobs 
make it mandatory that young men and women develop 
the knowledge and skills necessary to make sound finan- 
cial decisions prior to graduation from high school. 

The possibilities for business teachers to contribute to 
education in personal and family finance are limitless. 
Any serious discussion of the importance of economic 
education for an effective citizenry can only lead to a 
more vital role for business education in the nation’s 
high schools and colleges. 


Skill Building Through Reading Instruments 


It is possible to conceive of three separate phrases in the 
learning of the skill. In the earliest phase the individual is 
eliminating unnecessary responses . . . that interfere with 
accuracy. The second stage arises gradually as a continuation 
of the first. In it the learner is accurate according to objective 
standards, but his responses are unnecessarily complicated and 
more effortful than they need to be. The third stage gradually 
emerges from the second. In it the learner is crowding together 
the necessary and sufficient responses—increasing his speed. 
The extent to which this compression develops is determined 
by: (1) conditions of practice—pacing; (2) the criteria used 
to evaluate performance—standards of correctness; and (3) 
the learner’s capability.! 

Business teachers may now make effective use of the 
same precision instruments which are today being used 
successfully by thousands of reading teachers. Use of 
instruments in business education is still in its infancy 
and there is much experimenting to be undertaken before 
the total scope of instrument training can be appreciated 
and put into use. 

During the past school year, a variety of business 
education classes were taught with the assistance of 
reading instruments. In addition, a number of basic 
instrument training experiments brought many _in- 
teresting teaching techniques to light. Some of the tech- 
niques are discussed here in an attempt to acquaint 
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business teachers with the endless possibilities available 
in the area of instrument training. 

It should be noted that the use of instruments does 
not replace the textbook or teacher. The instrument 
does not teach. It is used effectively in conjunction 
with text material and teacher instruction to develop 
and solidify the basic skill after it has been taught by 
the teacher. 

The reading instrument used in the experimental pro- 
grams discussed below was the skill building E.D.L.? 
controlled reader which has been developed especially 
for use in business education classrooms. Its slow speed, 
as compared to the speed of the standard Controlled 
Reader used in reading development, gives the business 
teacher an opportunity to pace skill building materials 
at speeds which allow time for student reaction to the 
reading stimulus. 

During reading activity, the reader concentrates on 
the projected material and attempts to retain mentally 
the meaningful information. In skill building areas such 
as typewriting and shorthand, the student follows the 
reading activity with a prelearned response, whether it 
be the movement of proper fingers on a keyboard in 
typewriting or transferring written outlines into spoken 
words or printed copy in shorthand transcription. In 
skill building, the response is of major importance. The 
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Business teachers may now make effective use of instruments used by reading teachers. 


reading activity is used as the stimulus which sets ac- 
tivity into motion to produce a response. It is for this 
reason that controlled reader materials are prepared to 
make reading as easy as possible. 


Controlled Reader and Tachistoscope 

Prior to further discussion, it would be best to answer 
the question which most often arises about reading 
instruments by describing the basic difference and simi- 
larities between the controlled reader and tachistoscope. 

Tachistoscope. The tachistoscope is an instrument 
which presents material for a measured length of ex- 
posure. Projection is made with an open frame at the 
rate of one line per exposure. The time lapse between 
exposures is not automatically controlled. 

The purpose of the tachistoscope is to increase visual 
aggressiveness and attention on the part of the student 
as he attempts to grasp greater amounts of material in 
a shorter period of time and retain more accurately what 
has been seen. The tachistoscope is used to improve the 
seeing process. Its use in reading training and in 
clerical applications is most valuable. 

Controlled Reader. The controlled reader is an instru- 
ment which automatically presents material at a pre- 
determined, continuous, rhythmic pace which is meas- 
ured in lines a minute. Projection may be set in a left- 
to-right moving slot motion which covers and uncovers 
print as it moves across each line. Left-to-right move- 
ment develops the directional attack of the respondent 
while substantially reducing regressions. Projection 
may also be set in an open slot motion which exposes an 
entire line of print at one time. With either motion 
setting, new lines of material move into view at a con- 
tinuous, preset pace. 

Both the tachistoscope and controlled reader require 
the student to participate actively by responding to the 
projected material. The tachistoscope develops accurate 
seeing responses through a series of short exposures while 
the controlled reader develops the ability to respond 
rapidly, accurately, and regularly through presentation 
of material at a variety of continuous speeds. 


Concepts Developing in Business Education 


Typewriting. Among a number of experiments which 
took place during the 1958-59 school year were two two- 
week kevboard introduction experiments conducted at 
Walt Whitman High School in Huntington Station, New 
York. The first class got under way in September, while 
a second group made up of college preparatory students 
began typewriting instruction at the beginning of the 
second semester. The same basic techniques were used 
for both groups although some changes were made after 
observing student reactions. 

Beginning Instruction. At the outset of each program, 
students were introduced to the typewriter and the basic 
typewriter techniques by normal procedures. Oral in- 
struction was used with the teacher guiding student 
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response by calling letters and words and observing 
reactions. Oral training was followed by instrument and 
textbook practice. 

It may be interesting to note that beginning students 
were asked to watch the paper in the machine during 
their response to dictated material. By watching the 
paper, students were instantly aware of their operative 
errors. They did not have an opportunity to develop 
the sense of insecurity or incorrect responses which in 
the beginning often arise when eyes are constantly held 
away from the typewriter. 


Probiem 5 (1 200u-80d) 


(}4-Sd Daf. -1. 0) 


4.11 

a The portions of filmstrip shown at the left are 

20 taken from problems used in the ten-key adding 
machine filmstrips and are presented here to 


illustrate the line by line projection technique of 
the controlled reader. Automatic speed varia- 
tions from 15 to 130 lines a minute allow the 


24 instructor to pace the work with the progress 
of the class. As each line is flashed on the 
screen, the student works toward "touch" opera- 
63.5 tion of the ten-key adding machine. Similar tech- 


Al 4 niques are used in typewriting instruction. 


36 
7 
168.43 «© 
269.22 Cis) 


Instrument Instruction. Once the teacher was con- 
fident that students were responding by touch to the 
proper keys in the first lesson, the controlled reader was 
put into use. At this point, all eyes were automatically 
directed away from the typewriting paper and machine. 
Students watched the screen and responded from pro- 
jected copy. Any eye movement from copy to machine 
during projection was noticed immediately, thus allow- 
ing the teacher to take the necessary steps to correct 
the situation at its inception. 
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Concentration can be maintained at a high pitch throughout the instruction. 


Teacher Observation. It was not necessary for the 
teacher to remain at the instrument once the drill began, 
thus freeing the teacher for observation of students. 
With all students receiving material at the same speed, 
visual and listening observations were intensified. Stu- 
dent errors and frustrations were instantly revealed 
through head and eye movement as intense concentra- 
tion broke for a moment with each negative reaction. 

By listening to the sound of key responses, the teacher 
was soon able to tell whether projection speed was slow, 
medium, or fast in relation to student typewriting skill. 
At slow speeds, the group responded together and there 
was a pause at the end of each line. At speeds above 
student skill, student responses varied widely with a 
resulting sound similar to firing machine guns. Through 
careful observation, therefore, it was possible for the 
teacher to estimate student skill with a high degree of 
accuracy without requiring constant use of time for 
student checking of typewriting results. 


Projection Speed. Exercises were projected in a left- 
to-right motion at speeds just above and below student 
control. It was not necessary for students to be aware of 
projection speed. However, projection speed and the 
number of times each exercise was repeated were both 
determined entirely by student results. If the class was 
having no difficulty with an exercise at a certain speed, 
the teacher repeated the exercise at a higher and higher 
rate until errors began to occur. The length of time 
students received copy at or above their typewriting 
ability depended upon the teacher’s objective—speed de- 
velopment or complete control. 


Trial Runs. After projecting an exercise a number of 
times, students were told'that the results of the follow- 
ing run would be recorded by them on their 3 x 5 inch 
seore card which they had previously numbered from 1 
through 25. Following the first trial run, each student 
checked his paper and recorded the number of correct 
typewriting units—strokes in the beginning and words 
later. A second trial run was given on the same material 
with each student attempting to typewrite a greater 
number of correct units than before. With this tech- 
nique, students were competing with their former scores. 
The teacher was constantly encouraging higher scores 
and commending better performance. 

While students recorded correct typewriting units 
after each trial run, the projection speed was recorded 
on the teacher’s record card. By collecting student cards 
each day, it was possible to accurately record and 
analyze student speed and accuracy. Such an analysis 
was always a key to the speed of projection and type of 
material to be used the following day. 


Speed of Keyboard Introduction. In both two-week 
programs conducted at Walt Whitman High School, a 
total of six and one-half hours of instruction time was 
available. In both programs the keyboard was introduced 
in nine class periods, thus following the pattern of the 
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textbook in use. After watching student reactions dur- 
ing the daily projection training, the feeling arose that 
possibly the keyboard was being introduced at too rapid 
a pace. Before the students were able to obtain a reliable 
response to the keys introduced in the first lesson, addi- 
tional keys were added, thus further complicating stu- 
dent reaction. As frustration developed, improper habits 
became more pronounced. It was felt that students 
should be trained to a higher degree of skill on the first 
keys before additional keys are introduced. 


Class Instruction. The entire typewriting class re- 
ceived initial instrument instruction together. Later, as 
student ability began to vary from student to student, 
material was projected for short periods with an open 
frame—exposing an entire line of material at one time. 
Each student was instructed to typewrite as much of 
each new line as possible before |the next line appeared. 
Students then counted the number of correct words 
typed and attempted to improve’ with each rerun of the 
exercise. 


Group Instruction. After a few days of instruction, 
the teacher was able to separate students into groups 
determined by ability. That is, some students did very 
well, some were average, and others had difficulty in 
gaining typewriting skill. The teacher grouped students 
according to ability and presented instrument instruc- 
tion for each group. Group instruction was accomplished 
by assigning textbook material to groups one and two 
while group three worked with the controlled reader. 
It should be noted that the assigned textbook material 
was analyzed to meet the needs of each group. 

Since the instrument made no unusual noise and could 
be used without darkening the room, students did not 
have to be grouped physically. As a result, there was no 
problem in assigning a student to a different group when 
desired. 

When group three had received 10 to 15 minutes of 
instrument instruction, group two worked with the in- 
strument while groups one and three worked from the 
textbook. Group one moved into the projection unit in 
the same manner. 

The same film material was often used with all groups 
at various speeds. The teacher did not have to remain 
with the instrument training group at all times as stu- 
dents were instructed in the use of the equipment and 
were able to work alone. 

Grouping to allow for individual differences has been 
used effectively for years by reading teachers in ele- 
mentary grades. Grouping techniques are also being 
used today in high school, college, and adult reading 
courses. 


Experiment Results. At the end of keyboard introduc- 
tion—six and one-half hours of instruction—students 
typed an alphabetic sentence for one minute. In both 
classes, students were typewriting at higher speeds and 
obtaining fewer errors than comparable classes not using 
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A motivated learner will acquire a skill more rapidly than a less motivated one. 


instrument instruction. The college preparatory class 
rated higher as a group than the noncollege bound class. 
Results of all students typewriting an alphabetic sen- 
tence for one minute at the end of six and one-half 
hours of instruction were as follows: 20 percent had over 
20 gross words a minute with the highest score being 
26 gross words over one error; 56 percent typed over 
15 gross words a minute; and 96 percent typed over 
11 gross words a minute. On the accuracy side, 16 per- 
cent had perfect papers; 36 percent had one error; 16 
percent had two errors; 16 percent had three errors; and 
16 percent had four or more errors. In every case ex- 
cept one, those students with high gross words a minute 
scores had the fewest number of errors. 

The keyboard introduction projects mentioned here 
were probing experiments. However, student reaction 
and typewriting results indicate the many values which 
may be obtained from increased use of instruments in 
business education. 


Advanced Typewriting and Typewriting Improve- 
ment. Advanced typewriting students may be urged to 
new speed and accuracy levels by using the basie instru- 
ment techniques. Material is projected at speeds which 
meet the needs of the students involved and the objec- 
tives of the instructor. Group work is also valuable at 
the advanced level. 

Materials for advanced typewriting are prepared for 
specific activities such as timed writings, tabulation 
drills, manipulation drills, and business letter exercises. 


Shorthand Preparation. In the past, the major em- 
phasis in shorthand preparation has been in the area of 
dictation. The teacher paces the shorthand writer by 
controlling the speed at which the material is presented. 
To increase the speed of response, dictation is given at 
faster rates than the student.is able to write. At other 
times, dictation is slower than student ability to allow 
for writing practice and to maintain self-confidence. 

With the controlled reader, greater emphasis may be 
placed on transcription as a skill. In beginning short- 
hand, oral transcription—reading aloud in a group or 
individually—of shorthand outlines is spurred through 
projection of outlines at teacher-controlled speeds. To 
further assist the student, the teacher may hold projec- 
tion on any line to discuss a particular outline or a 
special point of theory. . 

When students begin to transcribe at the typewriter, 
the teacher may project a short business letter drill and 
a shorthand outline letter for transcription immediately 
prior to student transcription of personally written 
notes. Such a combination of activities is most valuable. 
The teacher has an opportunity to compare student skill 
in typewriting business letters from printed copy, tran- 
scription from written shorthand outlines appearing at a 
set pace, and transcription from written notes. 


Ten-Key Keyboard Instruction. The controlled reader 
has played a major role in an extensive number of ten- 
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key instructional programs which have been presented 
to business employees over the past three years. Ten-key 
touch operators have been training to a high degree of 
skill on three-digit numbers in a period of two hours. 
Development of skill up to eight digits a line with high 
problem difficulty has been accomplished in programs 
of one hour a day for 10 days. In each program, over 
one-half of the time was used for instrument instruction. 

Today, many business firms are using skill building in- 
struments to prepare adding machine, card punch, and 
proof machine operators. One major firm has indicated 
that they have reduced employability decisions from 
six months to two weeks by determining employee skill 
potential faster through instrument instruction. 

With ever increasing need for trained ten-key touch 
operators in business, it is highly desirable for high 
schools and colleges to place a greater emphasis on this 
aspect of instruction. It is no longer enough to know 
how to operate a ten-key machine—touch development 
must be a part of the skill. 


Other Areas of Instrument Development. In addition 
to the subject matter areas mentioned previously, con- 
trolled reader programs are being developed for filing, 
bookkeeping and accounting, business mathematics, the 
key-driven calculator, and other allied business subjects. 
In each area, directional attack, retention of information, 
and rhythmie responses are emphasized in skill develop- 
ment. 

Basic Benefits of Instrument Training 


1. Pacing may be controlled at speeds above, equal 


“to, or below student ability. ‘‘. . . in the beginning, the 


typist’s motions are awkward, excessive, and diffuse. By 
increasing the pace—the rate at which the typist re- 
sponds—some awkward components drop out.’” 

2. Concentration is maintained at a high pitch. 

3. Motivation is increased. ‘‘A motivated learner will 
acquire a skill more rapidly than a less motivated one. 
Active participation by the learner will keep motivation 
at a higher level than will passive reception. . . .’”4 

4. A wide variety of drills are possible through use of 
left-to-right and open-frame projection. 

5. Projection may take place in a room with light so 
that a variety of activities may take place at one time. 

6. The teacher may move about the room during pro- 
jection instruction to observe students by watching and 
listening. 

7. The instrument may be operated by students in 
groups or individually. 

8. The teacher may hold up projection at any point 
for review or discussion. 

9. The teacher may take an active part in controlling 
student responses to skill building activities. 


8Stolurow, Laurance M. ‘‘The Psychology of Skills—Part I.” The Delta 
Pi Epsilon Journal 2: 25; April 1959. 

4Stolurow, Laurance M. “The Psychology of Skills—Part 2.” The Delta 
Pi Epsilon Journal 2: 22; June 1959. 
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Wanted! A Modern Business 


Education Curriculum 


The cold war will have more effect on our educational 
system than it has had on our national debt. As a result 
of our efforts to outdo the Russians in building missiles, 
we have placed the spotlight of public concern on our 
secondary education program. At the present time this 
attention is focused primarily on three ‘‘glamour’’ sub- 
jects — science, modern foreign language, and mathe- 
matics. 

This concerted attention has produced some significant 
changes which will influence the entire curriculum. What 
are some of these changes? What effect will they have 
on our curriculum? What are some of the implications 
for business education? These and related questions were 
considered in the development of an experimental busi- 
ness education program and are discussed in this article. 

Two key ideas seem to dominate the present and pro- 
posed changes in the ‘‘glamour’’ subjects. They are to 
secure more of everything and to modernize. 

1. More—More students, more required courses, more 
facilities, and more recognition. 

a. Leaders in science education state that we are 
living in the ‘‘Age of Science.’’ They insist that scien- 
tific literacy is a must. Required work should begin in 
the elementary grades and continue through high school. 

b. Language educators make an equally strong ap- 
peal for required work in a language. The education 
should begin early, should emphasize the spoken lan- 
guage. and be required for at least four years. 

ce. Because these courses are now glamorous, ‘‘the 
thing to do,’’ and because they are being required in 
ever larger doses for college entrance, more and more 
students are enrolling in them. 

2. Modernize—Modernize the curriculum, the meth- 
ods, the textbooks, and the facilities. 

a. Mathematics educators have developed an en- 
tirely new mathematics course, complete with a new 
textbook, and new methodology. Furthermore, they are 
marketing it so effectively that it will be used nationally. 

b. In the natural and biological sciences, commit- 
tees of scholars, scientists, and science educators have 
been working as a team for some time to completely 
revise and modernize the science curriculums. 

ce. Modern language teachers are placing their em- 
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phasis on the spoken word. This has resulted in the use 
of electronic recording equipment as well as revisions 
in curriculum, methods, and other teaching materials. 

Both of these key ideas are being advanced by a uni- 
fied national leadership. This modern look has required 
unprecedented sums of money. This money has been 
received from business, industry, foundations, profes- 
sional associations, and local and national governments. 
Perhaps this adequate financial support by the public 
to implement these innovations should be classed as the 
major phenomenon. Millions of dollars are now available 
for these courses from the National Defense Education 
Act. There is evidence that foundations, businesses, and 
professional groups will continue their support of those 
programs in which they are interested. 


Some Curriculum Implications 


The glamour of the ‘‘big three’’ courses, plus the 
concurrent emphasis on the total college preparatory 
program has lead to some serious scheduling and other 
curriculum problems: 

1. Should we shorten the class periods, thus allowing 
more classes to be taken in the same period of time? Or 
should we lengthen the school day? 

2. Should we eliminate courses that are not popular? 

3. Should we combine current courses into a single 
course ? 

4, Should we utilize mechanical aids—tapes, television, 
teaching machines, in order to teach larger groups? 

5. Should we offer courses in the fine and practical 
arts? 

The above, plus many other ideas and questions, are 
being explored and experimented with in various parts 
of the country. However, it all adds up to the fact that 
the curriculum is overcrowded and that certain subjects 
(business education included) are not considered es- 
sential by many responsible people. Therefore, business 
education must take steps to secure support for a mod- 
ernization program or face possible extinction. 

There is little reported research to indicate that we 
are doing much on a national scale to attract more stu- 
dents or to modernize our curriculum. We are experi- 
menting with teaching by tape and television. We have 
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All students should be required to take a course in American business economics. 


tried combining two or more courses into a single class, 
such as typewriting and general business. Shorthand 
and transcription are being offered as a one-year course. 
Scheduling variation has been tried in the teaching of 
beginning .typewriting with classes scheduled to meet 
2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 periods a week. But the basic pattern 
still seems to be typewriting, bookkeeping, and shorthand 
with some attention being given to a variety of courses 
in the office occupations. 

Unfortunately, we are not experiencing the revitali- 
zation that is so evident in most of the other high school 
subjects. This, at a time when courses are being elimi- 
nated from the business curriculum, when enrollments 
are dropping in the vocational courses, when we have a 
country of economic illiterates, and when there is a 
greater demand than ever before for skilled office 


workers! 
An Experimental Curriculum 


It is anticipated that the following proposed curricu- 
lum will be tried during the 1961 school year. It has the 
support of an administration that is looking for new 
ideas in business education as well as in the other de- 
partments. The highlights for each year are as follows: 


Junior High School 
Personal-use typewriting will be offered at all grade levels. 
Experimentation may be started on the combining of type- 
writing and some aspects of general business. 


Senior High School 

Tenth Grade 

1. One-semester of personal-use typewriting will be offered 
for those who have not had previous typewriting. Open to all. 

2. Business exploration will be offered the second semester. 
This course will combine exploration in the office and distribu- 
tive courses, plus an investigation into job opportunities in 
business. Emphasis will be given to jobs that can be secured 
by high school graduates. Open to all. 


Eleventh Grade 
1. One-semester of personal-use typewriting. Open to all. 
2. American business economics will be a one-year course 
required of all students in the 11th grade. Emphasis will be 
given to the development of a functional understanding of our 
economic system. Some time will be spent on comparative 
economic systems. Ability grouping will be recommended for 


this required course. 


Twelfth Grade 

1. One-semester of personal-use typewriting. Open to ail. 

2. Refresher typewriting. Open to nonvocational students 
who want to increase their typewriting skill for part-time 
work while in high school or college. 

3. Stenographic block program, One year. Three consecutive 
periods. Open only to students selected on the basis of apti- 
tude, intelligence, personality, past performance, and a desire 
to work to secure a vocational skill. It will include, at least, 
the following elements: 

a. Intensive review of typewriting—skill and problem 
solving 
b. Shorthand theory and transcription with a minimum 
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goal of 80 wam for three minutes. Typewriting will be 
used for all transcription 

ec. The balance of the course content will consist of the 
essential elements of office procedures, skills, knowl- 
edges, and related attitudes that are essential for the 
beginning stenographic employee in that community 

d. Finally, each student will receive from three to five 
weeks of cooperative work education in a local business 
office. He will be supervised by his classroom teacher. 

There will be parallel programs for a clerical block as well 
as distributive education block. The content, of course, of the 
latter programs will differ from the stenographic. The clerical 
block, for example, will include the essential elements of type- 
writing, bookkeeping, business English, office machines, and 
clerical practice and will be offered on an integrated basis. A 
careful analysis will be made to select course content from 
each block that will enable the student to secure a sufficient 
level of skill to meet the requirements of the beginning jobs 
in the community. 

This intensified, modern curriculum was predicated on 
the following assumptions: 

1. All students should be required to take a course in 
American business economics. Its objective would be to 
give all students a better understanding of our economic 
system as well as their right and responsibilities as con- 
sumers and producers of economic goods and services. 

2. All students should have the opportunity to take a 
one-semester, personal-use typewriting course. This 
course should be different from many of the present 
courses in content, objectives, and methodology. 

3. All students who desire to do so and have minimum 
essential qualifications should have the opportunity to 
take a vocational business education program in high 


‘school. 


4. The time available for the vocational business edu- 
cation program will be limited in the current high school 
program. Hence the present conglomeration of vocational 
courses is unrealistic and must be replaced by an inten- 
sive, organized program. 

5. The major responsibility of the vocational business 
curriculum is to meet realistic employment standards 
for the beginning job. 

We live in a business oriented society. Economie 
literacy, therefore, is more vital for our survival than 
scientific literacy or understanding of a modern lan- 
guage. Business educators have the responsibility of 
making this fact known to lay leaders. 

It is estimated that less than 17 percent of our popu- 
lation between the ages of 18 and 24 years is in eollege 
this year. Vocational business education, therefore, is an 
essential element of the high school curriculum for the 
large percentage of students who will never enter college. 
Business educators have the responsibility of making 
these facts known to students, parents, counselors, ad- 
ministrators and other leaders in the community. 

Business educators have the responsibility to modernize 
the business curriculum in both the secondary school 
and college to meet the changing needs of students as 
well as those of business. 
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Preparing Teachers for the New Business 


Education Program 


Assuming that a new business education program is 
emerging, it is imperative that thought be given to the 
preparation of teachers for a changed business education 
curriculum at all levels where business education is 
taught. 

A review of the articles included in this issue of 
Business Epucation Forum indicates some of the 
changes which should be considered by those persons who 
have the responsibility for business teacher education, 
if ‘‘The Futuristic Point of View’’ continues to develop 
as expected. Each of the topics might be interpreted in 
many different ways, in so far as business teacher edu- 
cation is concerned. Each topic could be a focal point 
for a change in philosophy, methods, and equipment and 
supplies employed in the preparation of teachers of 
business subjects at all grade levels where business sub- 
jects are, and subsequently may be, taught. 

The changes which are inherent in the preparation of 
teachers for new business education programs may be 
categorized as changes in concepts of (a) philosophy of 
business teacher education, (b) methods of preparing 
teachers of business subjects, and (c) equipment and 
supplies required for the preparation of prospective 
teachers of business subjects. 


The Importance of a Futuristic Philosophy 


Beginning teachers of business subjects usually teach 
as they were taught by some one or more persons. Fre- 
quently they center their efforts upon the usage of teach- 
ing techniques which were used by a teacher, or teachers, 
whom they admired. Such practices by the beginning 
teacher may be effective, or catastrophic. The results 
depend upon the grade level to which the beginning 
teacher is assigned, and the philosophy of, and the meth- 
ods used by the teacher whom the beginning teacher is 
consciously, or unconsciously, imitating—or trying to 
imitate. 

In addition to imitating former teachers, beginning 
teachers tend to believe what they were taught to believe 
about teaching, if only for a period of time. And begin- 
ning teachers tend to use the exact methods which were 
used by their teachers, if only for a period of time. 
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by M. BERNADINE BELL 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 


When an experienced educator visits the classroom of 
a beginning teacher, it is not difficult for him to be quite 
certain of the philosophy which has been accepted by the 
teacher in the classroom he visits. 

The preceding comments accentuate the importance of 
the philosophy expressed by persons responsible for the 
preparation of teachers who will be associated with busi- 
ness education curriculums, and especially if the cur- 
riculums are constructed with a futuristic point of view. 

A futuristic point of view regarding the preparation 
of teachers of business subjects—if such a point of view 
is accepted—requires an acceptance of a philosophy that 
is in keeping with the changing needs of business cur- 
riculums at all grade levels. (The term ‘‘futuristic’’ is 
used advisedly. Some colleges and universities may be 
currently considered ‘‘futuristic’’ in terms of business 
teacher preparation, as compared with other educational 
institutions. ) 

Following are some concepts which need to be in- 
eluded, or perhaps given more emphasis, in business 
teacher education programs if students are to be pre- 
pared effectively for new and changing business cur- 
riculums : 

Need for Desirable Business Experiences. Desirable 
business experience proves to be valuable to teachers who 
are preparing to teach any business subject. (Sometimes 
educators discuss business experience in terms of its 
value only to prospective teachers who plan to teach the 
skill subjects at the secondary level.) Persons responsible 
for preparing teachers of business subjects must allocate 
a considerable amount of time for students to acquire 
desirable business experiences. Personal business ex- 
periences give students confidence in theoretical knowl- 
edge. 

Desirable business experience may be gained through 
part-time employment during the regular school year, or 
through full or part-time employment during the sum- 
mer months. Desirable business experiences may be ob- 
tained also through field trips organized on a class or 
individual basis. 

Beginning teachers are not well prepared to teach 
business subjects unless they have had personal experi- 
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Business teachers must cooperate, work with, and unite forces with all associates in education. 


ences which include the social, economic, and manage- 
ment phases of business operations. Students benefit 
in large measure from discussions with the personnel 
employed by different businesses. Students benefit from 
working in or visiting modern business establishments, 
modern offices, and firms which manufacture or distrib- 
ute the equipment and supplies used in business. 

Technological, social, and economic changes continue 
at a rapid pace. These changes affect business opera- 
tions. Unless students who are preparing to teach busi- 
ness subjects are employed or observe the operations of 
business they are lacking one important element in their 
preparation for teaching business subjects. 

Need for an Understanding and Appreciation of the 
Values of the Nonvocational Aspects of Certain Business 
Subjects. For many years business subjects were cate- 
gorized as solely vocational in purpose and content. Stu- 
dents were encouraged to enroll in business courses in 
high school only if they wanted to ‘‘major’’ in business. 

The program for preparing teachers for new business 
curriculums in high schools and junior colleges should 
include opportunities for the prospective teachers to un- 
derstand and appreciate the values of business subjects 
to students for other than vocational use. Beginning 
teachers should be prepared to teach students the sub- 
jects which students want to learn whether the stated 
objective be vocational, nonvocational, or both. 

An ever-increasing number of students elect one semes- 
ter, or more, of typewriting. Provisions are continually 
being made to accommodate these students. Consider- 
ing the changing business curriculums it is conceivable 
that it will become necessary to provide for teaching 
other business subjects to students who recognize that 
business subjects have multiple uses. 

Need for Continuing Cooperation with Other Educa- 
tors. Changes in business education programs, at all 
levels, are brought about through cooperative work with 
teachers, supervisors, curriculum coordinators, deans, 
and others. There are occasions when persons whose co- 
operation and approval are needed for suggested changes 
in the business offerings are fully aware of the value 
to students which business courses offer. There are other, 
and more frequent, occasions when suggested changes in 
business offerings are not fully understood by profes- 
sional associates because they have not been sufficiently 
apprised of the value of business courses. 

It is imperative that in the preparation of teachers for 
new business programs the prospective teachers be 
strongly impressed with their responsibility for cooper- 
ation with others in the education profession. Business 
teachers must cooperate, work with, and unite forces 
with all associates in education if desirable changed cur- 
riculums are to materialize in business programs. 

Need for Acceptance of Students with Varying Abili- 
ties in Business Courses. ‘‘The gifted may be slow, where 
the slow are gifted.’’ The concept stated in this quota- 
tion may or may not be accepted by beginning or experi- 
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enced teachers. However, the concept lends itself well 
to the philosophy which expresses a need for adjusting 
business curriculums to provide instruction for a chang- 
ing school population. The concept likewise gives rise 
to the perennial question, ‘‘Is there a need for selecting 
students for business courses?’’ 

Need for Critical Analysis of Published Materials. 
There is an increasing need for prospective teachers to 
be taught to be critical, in an objective manner, of ma- 
terials they read which pertain to education. Newspa- 
pers, magazines, and periodicals, professional and other- 
wise, contain an increasing number of articles which 
criticize, or emphasize, some phase of education. All too 
frequently business courses are included among those 
criticized. Thus the need for objective critical reading 
and analysis of content, if perspective is to be main- 
tained. 

Need for Emphatic Attitude Regarding Experimental 
Courses. Prospective teachers of business subjects usual- 
ly are taught to analyze and to criticize constructively 
past, current, and proposed practices in the teaching of 
courses included in business curriculums. Educators 
agree that this is desirable. However, there seems to be 
a tendency to discredit the possible importance of cer- 
tain experimental programs related directly, or indirect- 
ly, to the teaching of courses included in business cur- 
riculums. 

The atom could not be split—a few years ago students 
were taught this ‘‘fact.’’ It was split. Previously, all 
but a few persons ‘‘knew’’ that the ‘‘horseless carriage”’ 


. was a ‘‘fad.’’ Today these ‘‘fads’’ are creating one of 


this nation’s biggest problems and practically every fam- 
ily has one or more of them. Far-cry illustrations? Per- 
haps not if business educators consider the business 
education curriculums with a ‘‘Futuristic Point of 
View.’’ It is possible that persons concerned with teach- 
ing business courses could be teaching in a more produc- 
tive fashion through the use of other methods—methods 
which may be considered experimental. 

Persons who have the responsibility for preparing 
teachers for new business programs have an equal re- 
sponsibility for the improvement of any and all phases 
of education wherein they can be of assistance. An em- 
phatie attitude toward experimental courses is one of 
these phases. It is not difficult to find experimental pro- 
grams which might prove to be beneficial to the teach- 
ing of business subjects. 

Students who plan to teach in the field of business 
should be taught to have an emphatic attitude regarding 
experimental courses and programs. Such an attitude 
brings about the assumption that, ‘‘ He might have some- 
thing!’’ rather than the too commonly heard, ‘‘That’s 
ridiculous; it won’t work.’’ 

The preparation of teachers for the new business edu- 
eation program will require (a) teaching prospective 
teachers how to help students achieve further attain- 
ments in social and skill subjects offered in business 
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The ability to communicate is a primary requisite for a good teacher. 


curriculums, (b) teaching prospective teachers how to 
achieve desired results in less time than is now allocated, 
and (c) teaching prospective teachers how to communi- 
cate effectively. 

Teaching Prospective Teachers How To Help Students 
Achieve Further Attainments in Social and Skill Sub- 
jects. In the preparation of teachers for new business 
education programs, at all levels, the students in teacher 
education can be taught how to assist their future stu- 
dents to achieve further attainments in social and skill 
business subjects if the prospective teachers are taught 
improved methods of instruction. Improved methods of 
instruction as used here refer to (a) constant use of class 
time, which involves both teacher and students, preceded 
daily by a statement from the teacher of what is going to 
be taught and what is to be learned; (b) continual 
demonstrations by the teacher, and occasionally by stu- 
dents, in classes in which skills are being taught; and (c) 
full utilization of every available medium for teaching 
and learning. 

Teaching Prospective Teachers How To Achieve De- 
sired Results in Less Time than Is Now Allocated. The 
possibility of secondary schools including more periods 
in the school day is tantamount to saying, in effect, that 
teachers are going to have to teach certain subjects, 
probably not all, in less time than in the past. (The in- 
creasing school population is a factor which is likely to 
contribute to a need for shortening class periods for 
certain subjects.) 

Educators are accustomed to having a 40- to 60-minute 
period for classes. Either amount of time, or some other 
amount of time, may be too much or too little. 

Persons who have the responsibility for preparing 
teachers of business subjects will, of necessity, have to 
teach prospective teachers to schedule teaching-learning 
activities within the time assigned for given subjects. 
Future experiments may prove that assigned time is 
sufficient, too long, or too short for the attainment of 
desired objectives. (Of course, time is relative. Time 
needed for teaching, as well as for learning, is dependent 
upon many factors. ) 

Teaching Prospective Teachers How To Communicate 
Effectively. The ability to communicate is a primary 
requisite for a good teacher. The methods used in teacher 
education classes can be instrumental in aiding prospec- 
tive teachers to develop communication skills. 

The preparation of teachers should include class par- 
ticipation in planning, presentations, and discussions. 
These experiences, in addition to written assignments, 
will not only provide the means for students to improve 
their communication skills but will teach the prospective 
teachers how such methods can be used when they begin 
their teaching careers. 

Students in teacher education classes should be re- 
quired to prepare well-written assignments, with full 
knowledge of the importance of written communications. 
During discussion periods and following oral reports by 
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members of the class, students should be taught to ask 
questions which reveal whether or not effective communi- 
cation is being established. 

Throughout the prospective students’ preparation for 
teaching careers they should be advised that all phases 
of effective communication will be emphasized. 


Equipment and Supplies 


The equipment and supplies used to prepare teachers 
for changing business programs should be realistic and 
practical. (There seems to be a danger of becoming 
‘“lost’’ in the maze of automation.) 

For all practical purposes related to changing pro- 
grams in business, there is need for up-to-date models of 
manual and electric typewriters, voice recorders and 
transcribers, calculators, duplicating machines, and the 
supplies needed to operate these machines effectively and 
economically. 

Daily newspapers, current magazines, professional 
periodicals, house organs, and correspondence serve to 
keep prospective teachers informed about newly de- 
veloped equipment and supplies designed for business 
use, but which are not practical for classroom instruc- 
tion, nor are they necessary. 

Every available teaching aid should be used in pre- 
paring prospective teachers. This is essential because 
during their teacher education program they should be 
taught to use teaching aids. They should be taught to 
prepare their own teaching aids and how to assist stu- 
dents to prepare charts and other visual materials which 
may be used effectively in class presentations. Teaching 
aids developed by prospective teachers should be shared 
with other students who are planning to teach. The 
originality and effectiveness of aids which are developed 
by students is surprising. 

In the preparation of teachers the importance of cur- 
rent communication media must not be overlooked. Radio 
and television programs, newspapers, magazines, cor- 
respondence, and billboards frequently include material 
which can be used for class presentation. 

Any significant change in business education pro- 
erams which is considered to be desirable requires a 
changed curriculum for the preparation of teachers of 
business subjects. A ‘‘Futuristic Point of View’’ should 
be considered by persons responsible for business teacher 
education. Philosophy, methods, and equipment and 
supplies used in teacher preparation should be examined. 
When advisable, needed changes should be made. 

Business is a form of activity that is a necessary part 
of society. People are needed for the performance of 
business activities. They must be prepared. The neces- 
sary preparation requires the teaching and learning of 
certain skills, knowledge, understandings, habits, atti- 
tudes, and values. The preparation of teachers who are 
eapable of fulfilling such an assignment is the challenge 
confronting persons responsible for the preparation of 
teachers of business subjects. 
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Symposium 


Dr. James Bryant Conant’s concept that ‘‘each honest 
calling, each walk of life, has its own elite’’ and his ree- 
ommendation that gifted students be guided into working 
‘fat full throttle’? has inspired much thought and 
planning as to program adjustments for brighter stu- 
dents. In the following svmposium, suggestions are pre- 
sented by selected business educators representing both 
high school and college on what can be done to ade- 
quately meet the needs of the boys and girls in the upper 
15-20 percent of the ability range. 


* * * * * 


ZENOBIA LILES believes that one of the best solutions 
to the problem of conserving talent is the enrichment of 
business courses. 

In the schools of our nation, there is a critical under- 
development of talent because many students fail to 
work up to full capacity. Since there is a direct relation- 
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ship between the talents and abilities of educated people 
and the success of a nation, this waste of talent should 
be of national concern. * 

If bright students in business education are to have 
educational opportunities consistent with their ability, 
attention must be given to the development of better 
programs. Programs must be developed that will stimu- 
late, challenge, and motivate bright students. In de- 
veloping better programs, careful planning is a funda- 
mental requisite. However, the plan does not guarantee 
the best instruction for all students. The success or 
failure of any plan depends upon the quality of educa- 
tional experiences. These experiences should be part of 
a planned, unified program, broad in scope and intensive 
in nature. 

In any program, individual differences are exceedingly 
important; and they should affect course offerings, 
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Programs must be developed that will stimulate, challenge, and motivate brighter students. 


teaching materials, and teaching procedures. Individual 
differences may be provided for in the following ways: 
(a) special grouping, (b) acceleration, and (c) enrich- 
ment. So, while crowding and teacher shortages con- 
tinue, how and under what conditions can individual 
differences be maximized? 

Enrichment seems to be one of the best solutions. Even 
in homogeneous groups, there will be individual differ- 
ences. Therefore, enrichment should be an essential part 
of any provision for bright students, because it con- 
centrates the teacher’s attention on the individual stu- 
dent ; it provides broadening and deepening learning ex- 
periences inside the regular classroom. 

Bright students are not challenged and will never 
work up to full capacity if assigned only the average 
work. Thus, the major problems in educating bright 
students are those concerned with content and material. 
The instructional program should include many of the 
experiences enjoyed by average students plus those that 
will deepen and expand the superior abilities of bright 
students. The following ways may be used to provide 
for bright students in business education classes: 


1. Use instructional material with a range of diffi- 
culty 
a. Materials from books, motion pictures, field 
trips, and other visual aids 
b. Reference materials 
e. Current materials from magazines and news- 
papers 
d. College-level textbooks 
2. Emphasize reading for improvement 
a. For different purposes 
b. From fiction, biography, travel, history, and 
general references 
e. Books of above-average difficulty 
3. Require preparation and presentation of special 
reports 
4. Have students interview persons with special 
abilities 
5. Have students participate in activities centered 
around their interests 
6. Gear research papers toward individual interests 
7. Conduct field trips 
8. Let students evaluate what they have learned 
9. Develop individual projects 
10. Require independent study 
11. Eliminate excessive drill work in skill classes 
Teaching bright students is very hard work because 
they demand the best! Good classroom teaching will do 
more to insure the meeting of special needs than any 
other single factor. Quality must be the keynote in pro- 
viding for bright students in business education.— 
ZeENoBIA TYE Lives, Georgia State Department of Edu- 
cation, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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F. WAYNE HOUSE recommends that conservation of 
superior ability will be furthered by examination of articu- 
lation techniques for placement of high school graduates 
into college business courses. 

For many years, students who have had business 
courses in high school find on entering a college or uni- 
versity that placement at the proper course level presents 
a problem. Many of these students have had two years 
of typewriting and shorthand in high school. Others 
have had one year of both shorthand and typewriting 
followed by a year of office practice. All too often, many 
of these capable students have been enrolled in inter- 
mediate college classes in both typewriting and short- 
hand rather than in advanced courses. For most of these 
students, their first semester of college work in these 
areas constitutes a repetition of what they have already 
had in high school with very little, if any, additional 
aquisition of skill. 

In the area of accounting, this problem is even more 
pronounced. In nearly all colleges and universities, 
whether or not students have had one or even two years 
of high school bookkeeping, they are all required to 
enroll in the elementary course in accounting. 

Some colleges and universities have made progress in 
the solution of these problems. These schools give ad- 
vanced standing examinations to students who have high 
school credits in these areas. Students who demonstrate 
by these examinations that they have attained a high 
level of achievement are exempt from the first semester, 
and in some instances the second semester, of college 
courses in these areas. Some colleges and universities 
not only exempt these students from the elementary and 
intermediate courses, but also grant ‘‘credit by ex- 
amination’’ which is recorded on the official transcript 
of credits for these courses. In some colleges, students 
are admitted to the intermediate or advanced classes 
on the basis of the number of high school credits in a 
particular subject without requiring the students to take 
placement or advanced standing examinations in that 
subject. 

More adjustments must be made in the future to pro- 
vide the proper grade placement for those students who 
have had business courses in high school and who are 
capable of carrying advanced courses in our area in 
college—F. House, University of Nebraska, 
Iincoln, Nebraska. 

* * * * * 


WILLIAM L. WINNETT predicts that ability grouping, 
out-of-class activities, provision of broader-based problems, 
and new emphases upon work experience will be features of 
future adjustments for business education students. 

The basic ingredient of education for the brighter 
student is creativeness encouraged and channeled by 
problem-solving ; that is, a program which makes maxi- 
mum provision for student planning, resources for re- 
search, accelerated acquisition of skills, identification of 
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Basic to education for the brighter students is creativeness, encouraged and channeled by problem solving. 


complex relationships, and self-evaluation. Thus, edu- 
eation for the fast learner is more a problem of teaching 
method than it is a problem of subject choice. 

Business education has made many contributions to the 
development of modern secondary methods. Several of 
these have unique qualities that will be utilized in 
meeting the responsibilities of business education to the 
fast learner. Space permits a discussion of only a select 
few. 

More ability grouping both by class sections and within 
classes. A research-based prognostic scheme will be used 
to build class sections with approximate homogeneity 
according to final achievement. Also, techniques for 
handling individual differences will be adapted for use 
with all levels of ability-groups within heterogeneous 
classes. Multiple standards for classroom operation will 
be routine, while grades for transcript purposes will 
continue to be based on final achievement. 

More out-of-class activities having subject orientation. 
Student finance, investment clubs, school stores, business- 
man-for-a-day, and the like, will be open to all students 
and will emphasize leadership education. 

Broader-based problems. The brighter student is chal- 
lenged most by problems which require facts and skills 
drawn from a variety of sources. The business teacher 
will be a primary participant in core programs and other 
curriculum combination ventures. 

Changed emphasis for business experience programs. 
A real business situation is complex and its operation 
requires a series of compromises. Only the brighter stu- 
dent can perceive these relationships and realize true 
educational growth from them. Increased and redirected 
emphasis on the coordinated classroom work will release 
the many potentials which business experience programs 
hold for the abler student. 

Accelerated skill training. Maximum flexibility will be 
provided in order that a student may leave a class as 
soon as the needed skill has been acquired. 

Other methods as well as variations of those listed 
will be developed. Regardless of technique, however, 
the educational principles will remain constant—the 
bright student will profit most when confronted with a 
problem that presents a full challenge to participate in 
planning, to draw facts and skills from a variety of 
sources, to move with greater speed, and to be responsible 
for evaluation L. Winnett, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, California. 


* * * * * 


HELEN McCLENAHAM gives practical suggestions for 
challenging gifted secretarial students enrolled in regular 
classes. 

Unfortunately, we in business education in the high 
school deal with a limited number of superior students 
since the majority of our bright students are channeled 
or ‘‘guided’’ into other subject areas. As a result, the 
bright are usually intermingled with students of various 
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intellectual levels in regular classes. Therefore, providing 
for the superior learner means the establishment of im- 
proved and practicable teaching techniques and methods 
by the regular classroom teacher. 

A brief discussion of a number of adjustments that 
may be made in secretarial studies follows. Committee 
or group work in secretarial practice classes serves as 
an excellent means of utilizing originality and creativity 
in such units of instruction as filing, mailing, dupli- 
cating, and telephoning. The superior student is thereby 
given an opportunity to lead and to serve as a good 
example. 

Dictation provides many ways of challenging able 
students. The teacher may dictate more difficult selec- 
tions; he may dictate at different speed levels; he may 
award extra credit for transcripts completed in the 
shortest time; he may give special credit for perfect 
transcripts. The teacher must strive constantly to inspire 
students to think in terms of fulfilling their own po- 
tential and to give them a desire for higher standards 
of achievement. 

Typewriting, too, offers many opportunities for the 
bright. Progress charts kept by each student are an 
excellent means of providing responsibility for  self- 
evaluation. Able typists may become teacher assistants, 
may serve as demonstration typists, may be given more 
advanced types of assignments or problems, or may do 
typewriting jobs that a teacher or the school may need. 
Superior students should not be given more routine drill 
and practice—they actually need less than the average 


_ student in order to attain equal or better achievement. 


There are countless other ways of enriching instruc- 
tion for the bright. Whatever techniques or methods are 
used will depend upon the teacher and the learning 
situation. Let me leave you with a quotation that crys- 
tallizes the importance of the role of the teacher to the 
learner: ‘‘If I seem to see farther than others, it is only 
because I stand on the shoulders of giants.’’—HELEN 
McCienauHam, New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

* * * * * 

ARTHUR WALKER considers the superior student in 
clerical office practice and recommends flexible schedules 
and practical “extra-ability” activities. 

Perhaps in no other subject area in the business pro- 
gram is there greater need nor greater opportunity for 
providing for the needs of the gifted student. Job respon- 
sibilities in the office run the gamut from low-level repeti- 
tive activities to junior administrative responsibilities— 
from simple machine operation and paper handling 
routines to creative planning as an administrative as- 
sistant. 

The teacher of office practice who fails to envision the 
higher levels of skills and responsibilities is falling far 
short of the very real potentialities of the job. If the 
training is patterned solely for the large department- 
alized office, there is some reason to pitch the instruction 
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to accommodate only the student who will quite likely 
follow a highly routinized job of repetitive activities. 
But not so for the boy or girl who may be the only office 
clerk or one of only two or three such clerks. In the 
small office in towns and cities across the nation, it is 
important that the clerical assistant have broad as well 
as intensive preparation, not only on office machines and 
appliances, but in concepts such as work simplification, 
office organization, public relations, and planning. The 
small office needs clerks who are inventive and creative 
as well as those who are skilled in the use of the tools of 
the trade. 

In order to meet the needs of the superior ability stu- 
dent in clerical office practice, we must adapt the class 
procedure to accommodate the bright student as well as 
the mediocre and slow student. Rotation schedules will 
have to be made flexible enough to permit any given stu- 
dent to progress as fast as his ability and application 
will carry him. This is sometimes opposed to a rigid 
20-hour allotment of time, for example, for a block of 
instruction and practice. If the student completes the 
scheduled unit in one-half the time, he should be en- 
couraged to pursue advanced problems in that unit or to 
change to another unit. Hence, the possibilities are both 
greater in depth in a particular unit or greater in breadth 
of subject matter by including additional units. 

The nonrotation units of instruction offer unlimited 
opportunities for the bright student through extra proj- 
ects or through committee or group leadership activities 
in studying and reporting on such projects. Many ex- 
amples will readily come to mind—writing a job descrip- 
tion of an office job observed or performed by the stu- 
dent as a part-time worker; developing a filing system 
for a small office, or analyzing the filing system in the 
office in which the student is employed; writing a step- 
by-step operating procedure for an office machines tech- 
nique; making a study of different methods of record 
duplication and the relation of the method to various 
types of documents and duplicating needs; solving case 
problems in human and public relations; and making 
office visitations and class reports. These will suggest 
many other extra-ability activities —ARTHUR L. WALKER, 
Virginia State Department of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


RUSSELL CANSLER brings to our attention some of the 
adjustments that must be made by the teacher. 

For many years teachers of business subjects have ex- 
pressed their belief that business education is a dumping 
ground for the lower ability students of the school. Such 
thinking is expressed in various terms at practically 
every meeting which one might attend. More recently, 
however, business education teachers have come to real- 
ize that they may have had in their classes all along stu- 
dents who do not fit this commonly accepted mold; stu- 
dents who were of high ability and who deserved the 
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best efforts of the teacher to keep them interested and 
challenged. 

Much has been written about how we can recognize 
these students, how we can develop their potentials to 
the fullest extent, and how we should kindle and nuture 
their interests to assure proper growth and development. 
Very little attention has been given to the resulting obli- 
gations which the fast learner imposes upon the teacher. 

It is no longer enough to gauge our teaching to the 
middle ground—to the less demanding needs of the 
average or low ability student. If we are to stimulate a 
desire on the part of the superior student to learn, then 
we must bring to our classroom an ever increasing 
breadth of understanding of the world in which we live. 
We, as teachers, must widen our own horizon to embrace 
all the efforts and endeavors of mankind as they parade 
before us through the mediums of communication such 
as radio, television, newspapers, magazines, and books. 

We must develop a wider interest in the world about 
us. We can no longer live within the narrow confines of 
our own experience and thinking. We must seek new 
experiences. We will need to learn more about business 
and how it functions. We will need to know more of the 
people who manage business and what they are like. In 
order to challenge others to learn, we, in turn, must be 
challenged to greater learning on our own part.— 
Russet N. CaNnsuer, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 


The Academically Talented Student in Business Education 


Additional information on methods and techniques 
for utilizing the capabilities of academically talented stu- 
dents in business education will be published by the 
United Business Education Association later in 1960. 
The National Education Association and the United 
Business Edueation Association are cooperating in this 
project utilizing funds provided by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York for the NEA Project on the Aca- 
demically Talented Student. 

Outstanding educators and businessmen will convene 
for a three-day conference during January 1960. The 
publication resulting from this conference will provide 
guidelines and suggestions for the development of spe- 
cial courses for the academically talented whose special 
interest is business; also, consideration will be given to 
the problem of what can be done in the present program 
of business education at the high school level for the 
academically talented students. 

Conference participants have been selected from the 
various geographical areas of the nation and include 
school administrators, business teachers at all levels of 
instruction, city and state supervisors of business edu- 
cation, business executives, and experts in guidance and 
curriculum development. 
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Symposium 


What shall we do with our students of lower ability? 
How will they earn a living in the business of today and 
tomorrow? The contributors to this symposium take a 
realistic and sympathetic point of view. 


* * * * * 


ENOS PERRY identifies the students of lower ability, 
lists business positions they can fill, and makes practical 
suggestions as to suitable subjects and teaching techniques. 


Who is the person of lower ability? The students of 
lower ability fall into many categories—the mentally 
slow, the socially backward, the physically handicapped, 
the academically impoverished, and so on. Each group 
must be treated and taught differently. 

The person of lower ability usually has below average 
native intelligence. His rate of mental growth is slower 
than normal. He has little ability to learn from experi- 
ence, to foresee consequences, to compare and generalize. 
He reads slowly and with poor comprehension. His at- 
tention and memory spans are short. His achievement is 
deficient. Socially he is not so retarded as he is aca- 
demically, but he is rarely a leader and his companions 
are usually like him. As a result of all these things his 
attitude toward school is not enthusiastic. 

This is the person who presumably in some instances 
must be taught and fitted for jobs in business. 


What jobs are available to the person of lower ability ? 
In talking with office managers, employment agencies, 
personnel managers, and businessmen, I find no interest 
on their part in employing substandard workers. Office 
work is becoming more specialized and requires better 
prepared and more intelligent people than ever before. 
The retail field is offering greater opportunities to its 
employees, it is becoming more competitive, and it can- 
not, therefore, cater to the inefficient, slow, unimaginative 
individual. 

Businessmen generally lament the suggestion that 
educators are thinking of business workers in terms of 
the plodder, but they do admit there are a few jobs left 
for people of mean ability. Here is a list of low skill 
work suggested by various businessmen and office workers 
for the marginal worker. 


Duplicating and related work—operate the duplicating ma- 
chine, collate and staple material, operate folding machine, 
photocopying 
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Business Education 
for Students of Lower Ability 


Stock work—physically distribute stock, distribute stock 
tags, count merchandise 

General office work—keep office neat (office housekeeping), 
run errands (office boy), check and order supplies 

Receptionist (with reservations)—operate small switchboard, 
limited typewriting 

General clerical—straight-copy typewriting, form letters, 
fill in printed forms on typewriter, typewrite addresses on 
envelopes, typewrite labels, roughly alphabetize and_ sort 
materials 

Sales—wrapping, delivering, checking, some selling. 

The above list is not complete, but it is indicative of 
what the people of lower ability can do. 


What should be taught? Knowing the nature of the 
slow learner and the kinds of jobs which are available 
to him, what should the high schools stress (the word 
stress is important) to prepare students for these jobs? 

General education—reading, composition, dramatics, public 
speaking, mathematics, fundamentals 

Voeational education—typewriting, use of office machines 
which can be mastered by the slow learner 

Special education—how to nse leisure time (they may have 
plenty of it), personality development. 

How can the person of limited ability best be taught? 

Eliminate fear, be sympathetic, give praise, be patient, never 
be sareastie 

Develop confidence, give recognition, provide for success by 
giving attainable assignments 

Establish goals, larger and intermediate goals must be 
known, a need must be felt 

Vary assignments, be specific, make sure student under- 
stands, encourage questions, answer a few of the beginning 
problems to get students started right, keep specific written 
assignments short, give much general reading at proper level 

Develop good habits, stress punctuality, insist upon regular 
time to study, insist upon class participation, do not permit 
delayed homework 

Stress personality development through group team work 
and personal counseling, give responsibility commensurate 
with ability 

Vary teaching procedure, demonstrate often, utilize visual 
and auditory aids of all kinds, use simple language, make each 
step simple, test often and use short tests, give much practice, 
repeat often, promote competition with student’s self and 
between teams, coach 

Adjust courses, lengthen periods where possible in order to 
give personal attention, offer abbreviated courses, give “essen- 
tials” courses, give “souped-up” courses in particular phases 
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Develop confidence, give recognition, and provide for success by giving attainable assignments. 


of office work such as filing, offer vocational courses later in 
school career, hopefully await maturation. 


The social business subjects have not been mentioned 
because I consider them to be part of general education 
and should be included in every well-rounded program 
of education. With respect to the vocational aspects of 
business education, I see little possibility of educating 
many of the lower ability students to the point where 
they can have security and effectively participate in 
business. Business itself is competitive. The inefficient 
are disposed of as quickly as possible because it is un- 
economical to retain them. The slow learners with mini- 
mum skills will be driven out of the business labor mar- 
ket by normal people with better skills, and the unskilled 
normals will naturally fill those positions which require 
little or no previous preparation but which do require 
ability. The percentage of jobs in business available to 
the best of the slow learners becomes lower each year. 

Even though the student of lower ability will not find 
ready employment in business, it does not follow that 
he should not be exposed to business education. In any 
event he will learn many things which are worthwhile 
and perhaps find greater satisfaction in business educa- 
tion than in other phases of education on the secondary 
level which are less practical—-Enos C. Perry, Chicago 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 
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MAXIE LEE WORK believes in developing the stronger 
qualities of our less gifted students, in desiring to teach 
them, and in searching ceaselessly for teaching techniques 
adapted to guiding their learning. 


‘‘Teach that ‘dumb’ kid a skill?’’ ‘‘Put him in some 
class where he can just sit.’’ ‘‘Let someone else have 
him.’’ Could you be guilty? If so, have you ever stopped 
to consider the ‘‘dumb’’ kid as being human, a citizen, 
tomorrow’s voter on matters pertaining to the very school 
in which you are teaching? 

Take a new look at the youngster of low mental 
ability. Isn’t he always on time and at least present 
when he has an obligation to fulfill? Because of his 
dependability and his earnestness to succeed, could it be 
that most of these well-mannered and often personable 
students are good prospects for the routine office jobs 
that bright, impatient youngsters would not be content 
to fill? 

Or is it easier for the teacher to keep the slow learners 
as ‘‘island children’’ as they have been called by some 
writers? Could it be that too often ‘‘island children’’ is 
a correct description for what teachers are doing to 
slow learners? 

The first ‘‘technique’’ is manifestation of your desire 
to teach the ‘‘slower than average’’ boy or girl. Is it not 
a challenge that we must meet to find teaching techniques 
that will be effective with the slow learner? Before we 
look yor techniques, we must first consider some of the 
characteristics of the mentally deficient: (a) short at- 
tention span, (b) slow reaction time, (¢) learn slowly 
and forget quickly, (d) inability to set up standards for 
work, and (e) limited ability to evaluate and do critical 
thinking. 

Using these characteristics as a basis, let us consider 
some practical devices for teaching the ‘‘slower than 
average’’ boy or girl. ; 

Use of Visual Aids and More Opportunity To Manipu- 
late Machines and Concrete Materials. Visualize your 
instruction—don’t tell them, show them. Research has 
shown us that the slow learner needs more varied visual 
aids and more opportunity for repeat practice with con- 
crete materials and machines. 


Laboratory-Type Teaching and Practice. Arrange 
laboratory periods for the slow student in order to pro- 
vide extra teaching and student practice. This may be 
the ‘‘key’’ to opening the door in business for these stu- 
dents. You haven’t the time? The bright youngster is 
often a good teacher for his classmates—use him to super- 
vise the laboratory periods. Once the schedule is set up, 
it may take little of your time. Some of our universities 
arrange laboratory periods for students deficient in Eng- 
lish. Surely we can do as much for our business students, 


Individual Assignments. Make assignments according 
to individual ability—do not give the same assignment 
as given the bright student. (The slow student will only 
copy it. What else can he do if it is beyond his ability?) 
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There are concepts in general business that are basic to all. 


Can it be done? Or, do you still not want to teach the 
slow learner? If the first question is: ‘‘ How will I grade 
them ?’’ the answer is simple. Don’t worry about grading 
—worry about teaching them. 


Small Group Instruction. Through the use of small 
groups devise a thorough review of each previous lesson 
—it takes repetition. The bright student can be working 
with and learning new materials. Place emphasis on 
getting along with his classmates and arrange for ac- 
quaintance with business people in the community. 

Fewer Areas of Instruction. While the bright student 
is covering wide and varied areas of business materials, 
concentrate on fewer areas of learning for the slow stu- 
dent. To build confidence encourage the student to 
‘*exeel’’ in whatever he does best. 


Understanding the ‘‘Slower Than Average’’ Boy or 
Girl. The most effective technique with the ‘‘slower than 
average’’ teen-ager is the teacher’s enlightened, sympa- 
thetic understanding—kindness, patience, and encourage- 
ment. From being surrounded by these qualities, each 
boy and girl whose life you are helping to build, will 
more likely achieve self-realization, economic independ- 
ence, and worthwhile participation in civic life—MaxIE 
Lee Work, North Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 

* * * * * 


DOROTHY SCHWARTZ believes that in dealing with 
students of lower ability, our problem is to discover the in- 
dividual’s special deficiency, encourage him in his areas of 
normalcy, and guide him as well as we can. 


For all the current concern with students of greater 
ability, it is perhaps as well that we in business education 
continue to ponder the problems of students of lower 
ability. 

About two-thirds of New York City’s 85 high schools 
teach business education; there are hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of business teachers, supervised by more than a 
hundred chairmen. Courses of study are flexible, varying 
from school to school. 

These generalizations are sometimes startling and dif- 
ficult to grasp; let us glance briefly at my school. Our 
seeretarial studies department has 12 teachers including 
the chairman. There are five rooms (seating 40 each) for 
typewriting alone and an office practice room. (A stu- 
dent teacher commented recently that this room is better 
equipped than the one at the college she attends.) Special 
classes for students of lower ability were established 
long ago and are not a ‘‘dumping ground.”’ 

Why, then, do we continue to have so many problems 
in teaching students of lower ability when we so obvi- 
ously have the facilities, the teachers, and the unparal- 
leled employment opportunities that only New York can 
offer? I suggest only two reasons here: 

First, no business education class can remedy the 
grave deficiencies found in some of the students. Mary’s 
difficulty in arithmetic can be corrected, if at all, only in 
a special class in arithmetic and not business education. 
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Second, the misconceptions about business life or the 
business office cannot ever be fully corrected in the class- 
room. With the best of intentions, even with small 
classes, proper practice materials and an office set-up, we 
cannot reflect accurately the office atmosphere because 
any classroom will necessarily remain a classroom. 

It consoles me, therefore, to consider our natural limi- 
tations. Whatever our efforts, we will always be left 
with these and other human, inevitable, unresolvable, 
universal problems.—DorotHy ScHwartz, Christopher 
Columbus High School, Bronx, New York. 


* * * * * 


HAZEL FLOOD presents a series of “If’s” to qualify her 
statement that everyone should be permitted to take business 
courses in the secondary school. 


Who should be permitted to take business courses in 
the secondary schools? My answer would be, ‘‘Every- 
one.’’? But I would have to qualify this answer with 
several if’s. 


If the student can profit by the experience. Basically, 
there are two objectives of business education—personal 
use and vocational use. The objectives of each course 
would determine who could profit by taking it. Entrance 
requirements in personal-use classes would naturally be 
very flexible. Perhaps there should be some limitations 
on enrollments in these classes in terms of native ability. 


If the youngster is educable. In terms of IQ, that 
might reach a new low in the thinking of many. Maybe 
the student should not be in high school; maybe he was 
promoted without his actually having completed the 
work outlined in any grade; maybe he has not learned 
to read—and there are those in our schools. But, if he 
can learn by listening, even if it is in limited amounts, if 
there is no special program in the school for such handi- 
capped persons and if he is learning something just by 
being with young people of his own age, he should be 
permitted to at least sit in the classroom and get what he 
ean. The paramount question then becomes one of 
determining just how much he ean learn. There are 
concepts in general business that are basic to all—the 
gifted and the handicapped. If we have helped the 
slow learner to become just a little more self-sufficient 
and if we have shown him how to become a more in- 
telligent consumer, we have at least given him some 
protection. 

It must be admitted, however, that no teacher can do 
justice in such classes if the group is completely hetero- 
geneous. Homogeneity, so far as student goals and 
ability are concerned, would make it possible to adjust 
content and assignment and thus insure more learning. 


If he wants to learn. The success of a recent attempt 
to raise the compulsory school age to 18 would intensify 
disciplinary problems that have already attracted much 
concern. Juvenile delinquents who are in school only 
because they are legally compelled to attend, destroy 
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There are jobs in business for the students of lower ability. 


much that could be of value to those who want to learn. 
Compulsory labor, with school offered as a privilege, 
might help to change attitudes. The slow learner who 
is trying to achieve is much to be preferred to a brighter 
one who is compelled to attend school and who has little 
or no respect for law and order. 

If equipment is available. Skill classes that have 
personal-use value should have different criteria. If it 
appears that the student might have some use for type- 
writing even though it is quite apparent that he could 
never become vocationally competent, he should be per- 
mitted to try. In our crowded schools, however, it is 
physically impossible to schedule typewriting classes for 
all students. Preference naturally should go to those 
who will profit the most from the skill. That would 
seem to indicate that vocational students should be given 
first preference; college-bound students should have the 
opportunity to take typewriting for personal use; other 
students should be permitted to try to learn to type- 
write if arrangements can be made. 

A slow learner needs much repetition of even the 
simplest tasks. The repetition needs to be of the same 
material, using the same techniques, creating no prob- 
lems so far as decision making is concerned. The drill 
lessons would necessarily be simple and ample provision 
made for some degree of mastery. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the slow learner would possibly do better in a 
class for low-ability students or in a class in which each 
could progress to the best of his ability. Certainly, the 
teacher could not justify gearing a typewriting class for 
the slow learners especially if some in the class have 
vocational goals. 

If there are jobs available that require a lesser degree 
of ability. Surveys of jobs in offices and in distributive 
occupations show that there are opportunities for those 
who are not gifted. Many of these are routine jobs that 
would be boring to those having more native ability. Job 
breakdowns would indicate those that could be filled 
very satisfactorily by someone having less than average 
capacity. It has been said that the happiest people are 
those who have little ability but are earning their own 
living. They are content with tasks that would be 
monotonous to others, they have little inclination to try 
out other jobs, they are not faced with the necessity of 
making many decisions. The job breakdown would also 
indicate the basic skills needed. 

If the youngster has enough native ability to learn 
vocational applications of the skills. Prognosis, so far as 
the separate skills are concerned, has not yet been made 
reliable. In some eases, try-out classes might give a 
better indication. Most of the prognostic measures avail- 
able, however, do indicate those people who will experi- 
ence difficulty. There is no set score on any such test 
that can be used as an absolute measure of ability. The 
nature of the skill, the requirements for vocational ap- 
plications, social maturity, and level of motivation should 
be used in conjunction with such aptitude scales. 
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A stenographer, either the shorthand writer or the 
operator of a voice recorder, needs a good working vo- 
cabulary. Many of the IQ tests are actually measures 
of vocabulary and would give some indication as to the 
ability of the young person. Perhaps a rule-of-thumb 
eriterion would be an average score on either a vocabu- 
lary or intelligence test. It must be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that motivation sometimes results in overachieve- 
ment and the student can work in some offices without 
having an extremely broad vocabulary. A stenographer 
needs to know the basic essentials of English usage, 
punctuation, word choice, and spelling. For that reason, 
many shorthand teachers use English grades as a basis 
for determining whether or not a student can be ad- 
mitted to the shorthand class. 

In the office, the typist usually is a clerk-typist. As 
such, there are routine tasks such as filing, checking in 
mail, and running errands. When he is typewriting, 
however, his work calls for some degree of skill. In some 
offices, it may require only the ability to address enve- 
lopes, copy reports, or fill in invoices. In some jobs, also, 
there will be some straight-copy typewriting. In nearly 
all instances, however, the typist must know how to 
apply the skill. He must know how and when to set up 
tabulations, how to make carbons, and how to typewrite 
fill-ins. If the student does not have the ability to solve 
simple typewriting problems, he would not succeed on 
the job. There is no reliable prognostic measure so far 
as the skill is concerned. 

Bookkeeping usually consists of clerical duties in con- 
nection with recordkeeping so far as beginning office 
workers are concerned. There is some question as to 
whether the bookkeeping course, as we have come to 
think of it, is actually serving the purpose for which it 
is intended. A clerical recordkeeping course which 
stresses those duties most frequently required in the 
offices with enough knowledge of the cycle or pattern of 
bookkeeping to provide understanding and appreciation 
of each task might be more in line with the principal 
objectives of the course. There is no reliable prognostic 
measure so far as bookkeeping is concerned. The House 
study! points out some of the basic abilities needed for 
successful achievement in the area of bookkeeping. He 
found a significant relationship between achievement in 
beginning bookkeeping and intelligence as measured by 
an IQ test, reading ability, arithmetic ability, and pen- 
manship. Poorer students had to spend much more time 
in preparation of the assignments; 60 percent of the 
students did not possess enough ability to read and com- 
prehend the textbook. This would seem to indicate that 
students with lower ability might not be able to profit 
by taking the traditional bookkeeping course. With in- 
creased automation in those offices employing high school 
graduates, it is possible that they would have little use 
for the skills taught in the traditional course. The high 


1House, F. Wayne. Factors Affecting Student Achievement in Be- 
ginniny Bookkeeping. Doctor's thesis. Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award, 
1951. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University. 
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More patience is needed as well as a clear-cut and more practical outline of objectives. 


school cannot provide the specialized preparation needed 
for the operation of many of the machines now in gen- 
eral use. This preparation is frequently provided by the 
employer and may cover a few hours, weeks, or months. 
Some employers state that a fair degree of skill in type- 
writing serves as an indication as to whether or not the 
employee can learn to operate other machines. Clerical 
aptitude tests would tend to indicate those who would 
not be successful in routine clerical duties. 

If we are to prepare employable people in our skill 
subjects, we cannot take class time for those who cannot 
profit from them, for those who do not want to learn, for 
those whose native ability is such that they are not 
educable so far as salable skills are concerned. Neither 
ean we refuse the opportunity for those who are not 
above average in scholastic aptitude. While it does re- 
quire more patience and more careful planning, as well 
as a clear-cut and more practical outline of objectives, 
there is great satisfaction to be derived from the knowl- 
edge that we have helped those who are not so gifted.— 
Hazen A. Fuoop, Mankato State College, Mankato, 
Minnesota. 

* * * * 

MARGARET ANDREWS suggests two keys to working 
with students of lower ability, who are in our schools and 
there to stay: one key to open student potential and the 
other, job potential. 

They’re in our schools, and there to stay—these lower 
ability students. And they need education to become 
self-supporting. It is only proper that business teachers 
assume their proportionate responsibility for that edu- 
cation. There are two keys to working with lower ability 
students in business education. One key will open up stu- 
dent potential, and the other job potential. The student 
key is a sound testing program to discover significant 
interests, relative strengths in the various components 
of intelligence, and personality attributes which may 
actually serve as compensating factors if properly culti- 
vated. Using this key will show whether education 
seems warranted. 

The employer who would work with these students 
must use as his key careful job analysis, job stand- 
ardization, and job simplification where that is possible. 
Perhaps not the least important notches in his key will 
be the care he exerts in reducing variations in work 
assignments, and in planning transfers or promotions to 
jobs with higher or even different requirements. 

The best business education program for slow learners 
will be one which maximizes personality development, 
provides greater diversification of instructional methods 
and try-out experiences followed by limited specializa- 
tion, and, certainly most important, a program which 
provides a longer period of learning; either more hours 
a day, or even more school years. The final step should 
provide for supervised work experience so that con- 
current help may be provided in school to meet office 
standards, and on the job to help employers understand 
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and work with slow learners. It may be that some slower- 
than-slow students should be granted learners’ certifi- 
eates which allow for subminimum wages until produc- 
tion comes up to standard. 

The visitor to a large modern office cannot help being 
impressed by its factory-like appearance, its whir of 
machines, its machine-operator-type girls. If employers 
would hire realistically, they would consider some stu- 
dents for their immediate production rather than their 
long-run potential. Thus, many jobs could be filled by 
lower-ability students.—MarGaret E. ANDREws, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

* * * * * 

HARLAND SAMSON speaks for the distributive educa- 
tion program and says that the capacity of the distributive 
education program to serve students of lower ability is 
limited only by the adaptability of the coordinator, avail- 
ability of student training stations, and the presence of 
materials and facilities suited to the needs of each student. 

The field covered by the term distributive occupations 
encompasses a wide range of work demanding a variety 
of skills, knowledges, and ability levels. Because job 
needs in the distributive field are different, most distribu- 
tive education programs have developed training possi- 
bilities for students of varying interests and abilities. 
Leaders in the field have long advocated the use of in- 
dividual instruction to develop satisfactory job per- 
formance in the varying types of work. The task of the 
distributive educator is to identify a student’s ability 
level and then, both in the classroom and on the job, 
edueate to the maximum level in a marketable skill. 

Where enrollment in the program is sufficiently great, 
students can be placed in sections according to ability 
levels thus allowing more time for group instruction that 
is beneficial to all. In programs with smaller enrollments, 
the single class may have a divergence of ability de- 
manding more time for individualized study programs 
worked out cooperatively with the on-the-job trainer and 
student. 

Although distributive programs for students of limited 
ability may be shorter (one semester) than regular pro- 
grams (full year or more) it is generally believed that 
because their learning comes slower these students will 
benefit best from a regular length program of study or 
perhaps even an extended training program. 

The capacity of the distributive program to serve those 
of lower ability is thus limited only by the adaptability 
of the coordinator, availability of suitable training posi- 
tions, and the presence of materials and facilities suited 
to the student’s need. Students who are aware that their 
program of instruction is tailor-made for them, and the 
achievement of established goals is within their grasp, 
will accomplish more. They will be prepared to enter 
full-time work with increased usefulness, a greater po- 
tential of job satisfaction, and more assurance of perma- 
nent employment.—Harianp E. Samson, Towa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Towa. 
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FBLA in the Business Education Curriculum 


The highest award for a chapter of the Future Business 
Leaders of America is to receive first place in the Best Annual 
Chapter Activities Report, for which the Hamden L. Forkner 
traveling plaque is awarded. Members of FBLA Chapter 1293, 
New Hanover High School, Wilmington, North Carolina, took 
top honors in this event at the 1959 annual national conven- 
tion. Excerpts from 43 of 77 activities included in the report 
are presented here as an example of the work carried on by 
FBLA chapters across the country in fulfilling the purposes of 
the FBLA organization and in functioning as an integral part 
of the business education curriculum. The chapter activities 
were documented in the report through the inclusion of 24 
newspaper and magazine clippings, many of them containing 
photographs. The following excerpts are representative of the 
scope of the program carried on by this chapter: 


Summer Activities 


National Convention: One of the highlights of the summer was the 
national convention in St. Louis, Missouri. New Hanover High 
School sent three delegates: Jane Hardy, president; Jean Hardy, 
first vice-president; and Raymond Smith, who represented North 
Carolina in the national public speaking contest. The chapter also 
had a member on the North Carolina State Parliamentary Proce- 
dure Team. Members made campaign material and helped in the 
election of the North Carolina candidate for national president. 
They entered several national contests and won the award for the 
largest membership in the Southern Region, and a Gold Seal Award 
for the year’s activities report. 

Experience in Business: The chapter members gained business ex- 
perience during summer vacation. Many of them held part-time or 
full-time jobs in business firms. 

Workshop: Six chapter officers and the adviser attended the North 
Carolina FBLA Workshop at East Carolina College, July 9-13. 


Some Steps for a 
Future Business Leader 


Choosing an 
occupation 


Developing 
self-confidence 


Preparing for strong 
business leadership 


January 1960 


forum 


Improving home 
and community 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


The chapter was in charge of a model FBLA installation program 
on WNCT-TV, Greenville. 

Organization of New Chapters: Thirty letters were composed, typed, 
and sent to the principals and business teachers of all surrounding 
area schools, asking each of them to help organize a Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America Chapter for their school. 

Calendar: A calendar of the chapter’s activities for the school 
year was prepared. 

September 1958 

Bulletin Boards: The major project of the Bulletin Board Commit- 
tee, composed of 35 members, was to maintain the two business 
education bulletin boards. Once every two weeks throughout the 
entire year a new theme was developed on each of these boards, 
either promoting an FBLA project or setting forth principles sup- 
ported by FBLA. 

Business Advisers: Persons from various business firms and civic 
organizations were selected to serve as an advisory committee for 
the chapter. 

Photography: The chapter’s photographer began taking pictures 
of each phase of FBLA activities. 

Membership: A membership drive was begun; posters were drawn 
by 20 of the artistic members, attractive bulletin boards were 
arranged, and application forms for membership were prepared 
and distributed. Membership fees were collected from 269 members 
by the treasurer and applications for membership were compiled 
in working categories. 

Executive Council Meeting: The Local Executive Council, made up 
of ten officers and ten committee chairmen, was formed and a 
meeting time and place established. 

Secretaries and Bookkeepers: As a free service to the school and 
help for the teachers, 82 secretaries were placed with different 
teachers throughout the school. These secretaries did typewriting, 
filing, mimeographing, grading of papers, and many other jobs. 
In order to participate in this project, each member had to have 
a ‘‘C’’ average and maintain it throughout the school year. Hight 
bookkeepers were placed also for full-time work in such places as 
the school store, school book room, and cafeteria. 


Promoting 
scholarship 


Developing 
useful citizenship 
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The Future Business Leaders of America can function as an integral part of the business education curriculum. 


October 1958 


Monthly Meeting: Hach of the ten officers made a speech deserib- 
ing his duties and an outline of the year’s activities was read to 
the group. The guest speaker for the meeting was Joe Collier, 
North Carolina State President and National FBLA President. 

Business Day: Plans for Business Day began by having members 
fill out the Business Day form if they could participate, stating 
their first, second, and third choices of businesses to which they 
would like to be assigned for the day. Businessmen and firms 
participating in Business Day were contacted personally by the 
25 members of the Contact Committee to determine the number of 
students they would like to have and a copy of the Business Day 
booklet was given to each businessman. 

Spelling Contest: A spelling contest, which was open to all mem- 
bers of the chapter, was held to select a state competitor. 

State Executive Meeting: The North Carolina State Secretary is a 
member of our chapter. She and the adviser attended the North 
Carolina State Executive Council Meeting in Greenville. When 
they returned, eight chapter members helped with the mimeograph- 
ing and mailing of the minutes of the meeting to all chapters in 
North Carolina. 

Scrapbook: Work began on the chapter’s scrapbook by collecting 
newspaper pictures and stories. The ‘‘ FBLA Eagle’’ was chosen 
as the theme for the scrapbook. 

Community Service: The Community Service Committee typed, 
mimeographed, and assembled 90 copies of an eight-page booklet 
for the Sorosis Club of the City. The members also prepared 
stencils, mimeographed, and assembled booklets for two of the 
local churches. 

Guides: One hundred and forty members of the Chapter served as 
guides for the District Teachers Meeting which was held at New 
Hanover High School. They were on duty from 8 a.m. until 
5 p.m. directing traffic, running errands, and so on. 

Savings Account: The 269 members of the chapter, after a recom- 
mendation from the Local Executive Council, decided to save 50 
cents a week to help pay expenses of attending the state and 
national convention. This account was opened by the treasurer for 
all the members. 

National and State Reports: A list of the officers, sponsor, and busi- 
ness advisers was mailed to the national and state offices, along 
with the plans for the year’s program of activities. Dues were 
submitted to both the national and state offices. 

Public Speaking Contest: A public speaking contest was held with 
all members having an opportunity to enter by preparing a seven- 
minute speech on the purposes of FBLA. 


November 1958 


Monthly Meeting: Mr. Ben McDonald, local television news re- 
porter, was guest speaker. He pointed out the opportunities to 
Future Business Leaders in the ‘‘ Jet Age.’’ 

Business Day: Final plans were made for Business Day. Letters 
were typed and sent to each of the 175 students participating 
giving them information such as time, place, and to whom to report 
for work. Letters were written to the 52 firms participating, sup- 
plying the names of the students who would report to them for 
work. A two-day workshop was held to teach the students how to 
dress and act while working in the firms. On Friday, November 14, 
the students were excused from school and they reported for work 
from 12:30 p.m. until 6:00 p.m. Immediately after completion of 
the project, ‘‘thank you’’ letters were written to all the business 
firms. 

Television Show: In keeping with American Education Week, 12 
members of the Chapter put on the Model Future Business Leaders 
of America Chapter Installation Service over the WECT Television 
Station in Wilmington. 

Icicle Sale: On November 24 the bulletin boards began to pro- 
mote the first money-making project of the year. The project 
began with each of the members taking one dozen boxes of Christ- 
mas tree icicles to sell. A profit of $250 was made. 
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December 1958 


Monthly Meeting: A talent show was given by 30 members with 
the theme of the program centered around Christmas. 

Honored Adviser: Chapter members purchased a gift for the ad- 
viser expressing their appreciation for the outstanding interest and 
help given to the chapter and its members. 


January 1959 


Monthly Meeting: A special film on parliamentary procedure was 
shown. The Parliamentary Procedure Contest was opened to all 
the members one week after the monthly meeting. Students were 
required to enter as a complete team of five members and to 
conduct a meeting. 

Candidate for State Office: An election was held with the members 
voting for one person from the chapter to be a candidate for state 
oftice. Margie Bishop was chosen to run for the office of vice- 
president. 


February 1959 


Monthly Meeting: A series of interviews was held with five boys 
and ten girls participating in the Mr. and Miss FBLA Contest. 

Community Service: Typewriting and stuffing of 13,000 envelopes 
for the annual Easter Seal Drive was completed by 200 chapter 
members. 

State Convention Responsibilities: The chapter was given the re- 
sponsibility for decorations, entertainment, and the state public 
speaking contest at the state convention. A 36 x 4 foot banner with 
the theme for the convention, ‘‘Have Business, Will Lead’’ was 
prepared. 

State Scrapbook: Copies of all articles which had appeared in the 
newspapers during the year pertaining to chapter activities along 
with pictures of the chapter officers were sent to the state historian 
to be put in the North Carolina State Scrapbook. 

Chapter Pays Part of Expenses: The Chapter voted to pay $5 of the 
expenses to the convention of the members representing the chapter 
in the different events. They also voted to pay $100 on the cost of 


a chartered bus. 
March 1959 


Monthly Meeting: Final plans for the state convention were made 
and a representative from ‘one of the local insurance companies 
spoke on the importance of insurance in everyday living. 

State Convention: Twenty delegates from the chapter attended the 
state convention in Durham. The chapter won first place in the 
Mr. Future Business Leader contest, and second place in the public 


speaking contest. 
April 1959 


Monthly Meeting: Thirty candidates for the various chapter of- 
ficees campaigned with the help of a campaign manager. Ballots 
were marked by the members and students were elected to fill the 
various offices. 

Money-Making Project: To assist members in attending the na- 
tional convention, ‘‘ Danny Dozit’’ pot cleaners were ordered for 
resale. Each member sold a package of three with a total profit of 
$140. 

Exhibit for National Convention: New Hanover was selected to pre- 
pare the exhibit for North Carolina to be entered in the national 
contest. 

May 1959 

Monthly Meeting: The new officers were installed and the presi- 
dent reviewed the year’s activities. 

Money-Making Project: The FBLA members sold plastic covers to 
protect the 1959 school yearbooks. A profit of $75 was realized. 

Delegates for the National Convention: Winner of the Mr. FBLA 
Contest in North Carolina, and the president and vice-president of 
the chapter for 1959-60 were named official representatives to the 
national convention from New Hanover. 

National Convention Banner: In response to a request from the na- 
tional and state offices, the chapter members prepared a banner 
bearing the national convention theme, ‘‘Good FBLA Public Rela- 
tions Opens Windows on the World,’’ for use at the convention. 
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Volume 14 


Test I—First Semester 
Part A. Timed Writing 
Part B. Theme Writing 
Part C. Centering 
Part D. Letter Writing 
Test II—Second Semester 
Part A. Timed Writing 
Part B. Business Letter with Corrections 
Part C. Tabulation 
Part D. Manuscript 
Test I11—Third Semester 
Part A. Timed Writing 
Part B. Business Letter with Tabulation 
Part C. Business Forms 
Part D. Rough Draft Manuscript 
Test 1V—Fourth Semester 
Part A. Timed Writing 
Part B. Index Cards 
Part C. Form Letters 
Part D. Rough Draft Memorandum with Tabulation 


The Students Typewriting Tests are designed for use 
with any tvpewriting textbook. 


PRICE LIST 

These prices apply to tests of the same 
number (Test |, II, Il, or IV) purchased 
in multiples of 10. 

10 tests and | manual... $1.00 
20 tests and | manual 1.66 
30 tests and | manual... 2.10 
40 tests and 2 manuals... 2.60 


50 tests and 2 manuals 
60 tests and 2 manuals 
70 tests and 3 manuals 
80 tests and 3 manuals 
90 tests or more—50 cents each ten tests 
Write for special quotation on quantity 
of 500. 


Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual) —$1.50. 


| TUDENTS TYPEWRITING TEST 


A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Volume XIV 


Please enter my order for Students Typewriting Tests as follows. | enclose $..... ==-.-—=—_. in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of the same test. Because 
cee copies of Test | (multiples of ten) the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board of Education 
or school order forms. 
Mees copies of Test I] (multiples of ten) 


ar ae copies of Test II! (multiples of ten) Name and Title 


eA Bieta copies of Test IV (multiples of ten) School or Organization 


Specimen sets 


Address City & State 
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Published this month— 
E SENTIALS a of this standard Business Arithmetic text. 
F includ l f 
ol BUSIN ES win reset text. 
-to-date problems and factual materials. 
ARITHMETIC 


FOURTH EDITION bookkeeping, and simple economics. Each lesson presents 


a unified learning experience—preliminary drill, 


This text interests students from the start because the 


problems are real problems drawn from business practice, 


by actual business problems, model solutions, discussion, 


written exercises, and thought questions. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New book with a modern 
Business Education Program practical approach .. . 


In the Expanding . 
Secondary School 


A basie source book for all busi- 
ness edueators describing the 
characteristics of a good business 
edueation program in the see- 
ondary school in terms of hous- 
1g, equipment, teaching 
s; teachers; supervision; se- 
1, guidance, placement, and 
p; extraclass activities; 
ed work experience; 
ling classes; and re- 
Ineludes evaluation of 


ectiveness of the teaching CLERICAL 
10rthand, typewriting, book- 
eping, basic business, Retstion- BOOKKEEP ING 


tive occupations, clerical Perry Frakes, Zabornik 


practice. 


160 pages — 1957 A first-year course in bookkeeping for clerical 

Cloth binding $2. Flexible binding $1.50 students, presenting all the recordative processes. 
The text is full of graded exercises, projects. 

problems, and includes two complete practice 
Order from: sets. A Workbook, Practice Sets, and a Teach- 


UBEA - 1201 16th St., N. W. er’s Manual are available. 
Washington 6, D. C. PITMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 
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